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Captain King's record of personal reminiscences of the “* Big 
Horn and Yellowstone Expedition, General Crook in 
1876, is a story of stirring adventure and of much hard service. 
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Little Big Horn and the death of General Custer 
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without food and slept without shelter ; th 
traversed presented innumerable impediments to their progress. 
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NORA’S SHARE OF THE SUMMER. 
fP\HERE is many a house where all summer long 

gayety goes on, company arrives, excursions are 
planned and carried out, merrymakings are held, 
and every one is tired out with pleasure, and it crosses 
no one’s mind that there is some one else who is tired 
out, and that not with pleasure, but with work; not 
with excitement and variety, but with the perpetual 
nervous strain of routine and monotony. ‘This per- 
son has had none of the comfort or delight of fresh 
companionship that arriving guests have given to the 
rest of the household, none of the gay light-hearted- 
ness which comes with company for whom work and 
cares are put aside for the time being; she has joined 
none of the excursions, of course; she has had none 
of the merriment of the merrymakings; her only 
share of the festivity has been in the preparation of 
its viands and the clearing up of its débris. The oth- 
ers may have cake; she has crumbs. The bubble of 
the foam has all fallen before the draught of pleasure 
reaches her lips; in fact, it never reaches her lips at 
all. She is not thought of in relation to it; all that 
she has to do with it is to receive her pay for work 
that makes it possible—she, the dea ex machind. 

With all this, no one dreams that this instrument 
of the household pleasure, this kitchen-girl, is being 
treated unkindly or harshly, or is being overbur- 
dened with labor. She is well housed, well fed, gen- 
tly addressed, regularly paid, somewhat considered ; 
what more could be expected? We—nous autres— 
must have our garden parties, our sailing parties, our 
picnics; she must make ready for them—that is her 
part of itall. For what else do we pay her? She is 
not hired to go pleasuring with us; she does not wish 
to do so; our pleasure would very likely be dull busi- 
ness for her, and, indeed, if she went, we should have 
to stay at home. 

Perhaps Nora never complains of any of this to 
herself or to another, but takes it for granted, and 
submits to it as the galley-slave to his ball and chain, 
as something inevitable, belonging to the condition 
of things, and wasting to the vital economy to kick 
against. Put, all the same, it can but wear upon her. 
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It sufficiently tasks her capacity to work for the daily 
family needs the year round ; this extra wear and 
tear, the desire to please, the fear of falling short, the 
labor of finer or more cooking, of more dish-washing, 
laundrying, all together, bring a new strain that calls 
up all her reserve of physical strength, and, unless 
she is of a very contented and unresisting nature, all 
her nervous strength as well; and it is safe to say 
that if she is of the unresisting sort, she has not the 
vigor or energy to be valuable in her place. 

If we gave this patient Nora a commiserating or 
an encouraging word now and then—if we said, not 
in so many words perhaps, that she had all the fuss 
and we had all the fun, intimating, at any rate, an ap- 
preciation of that fact, would the family therefore go 
to pieces, as Mr. Bagnet used to fear if a flattering 
truth were owned? Would it really destroy disci- 
pline?) Would Nora at once become so topping that 
nothing could be done with her? Or would she feel 
her heart warm with the sense of appreciation, the 
touch of sympathy, sleep sweeter, wake stronger, work 
better? It seems as if every one in the house should 
find this an experiment worth trying. 

Undoubtedly this kind word is frequently spoken 
in many households, and the maid is cheered and the 
work taken up by her more lightly in consequence. 
But does the duty end there? Should all the pleasur- 
ing be with the superiors? Should not the maid have 
opportunities provided beyond that of her Sunday 
morning mass aud of her weekly evening in all the 
long sunshiny days—the days of railway excursions 
into woods and hills, of steam-boat voyages down the 
rivers and along the shores? Should it not be seen 
to that on different days of the summer she has a 
whole day’s outing, gets up without a weight of du- 
ties pressing on her and to be remembered, hours to 
be kept, tasks to be done, lays down her load for a 
whole twenty-four hours at a time, rests at home 
without lifting a finger, or goes off and takes her 
pleasure in her own way, allowed to think of nothing 
in the way of work from rising until bedtime? It 
will have its inconvenience for us. If we are of nar- 
row means, we must economize somewhere, and hire 
another person to run in and do the work for the day, 
or else we must do it ourselves. But even in the lat- 
ter contingency we shall be exerting ourselves no 
more than we usually do when on our out-door ex- 
cursions we make a toil of pleasure. Indeed, we can 
make a pleasure of toil here. Those of the family 
who are at all able-bodied can divide the house-keep- 
ing duties so that they shall weigh unduly upon 
none—can make a sort of picnic of the whole day’s 
work, a kitchen ‘‘ bee”; and if they find it not alto- 
gether to their mind, they will at bedtime see Nora 
return with a warmth of welcome that cheers her as 
well as themselves. And having tried this suggest- 
ion once, they will wonder at her patience and at 
their own previous want of thought, and will resolve 
that Nora's outings and holidays shall be as much a 
matter of consideration in the future as their own. 
And on her side, the Nora thus entreated will be 
sure to leave the larder so richly stocked with well- 
prepared provisions that the ‘‘ living” will be a little 
daiutier than if she had staid at home. 


WELCOME HOME. 

FPXHOSE who dwell in the dim rich cities, as they 

seemed to the Lily Maid of Astolat, have two 
seasons of rather joyous expectation quite apart from 
the things that usually pertain to the life of cities. 
One is a certain buoyant beginning of happiness that 
fills the air in the long spring sunshine, when change 
awaits so many of them, and they know the fields 
are ready for them, and mountains and sea- shores 
and springs, with all their fresh pleasures. And 
the other is the reverse of the matter, when, as now, 
they have just returned from mountain and sea, their 
pleasures rather palled, their zest keen for other and 
newer ones, for plays and concerts and calls, for work 
or for play, as it may be, but full of anticipation of 
either. Tanned by sun and sea and wind, freshened, 
brightened, re vivified, as it were, by all the season’s 
freedom and joy, with what lightness of heart they 
step along now, greeting acquaintances as if they 
were friends, friends as if they were family relations, 
and family relations as if they were a part of them- 
selves, talking gayly, laughing at everything, find- 
ing life a joke! How pretty then are the new toi- 
lettes, the new fashions! how picturesque are the 
shop windows! what delightful things at the import- 
ers’! how lovely the flowers of the florist! The world 
looks so bright to them; the sky was never clearer; 
the familiar old streets never dearer; they have a 
feeling that even the buildings themselves are glad 
to see them; that possibly, if they could only see it, 
there is some decoration of welcome on the walls. 
What is there, they ask, in the country, dull as a 
cloud, to compare with the life of the town—the 
town where all the faculties are stimulated by con- 
tact, where all the senses are fed, where alone it be- 
comes those who enjoy life to live? They are going 
to these pictures, to this theatre, to that lecture, to 
those studies. They are going to this reception, to 
those services, to that ball. They have life filled to 
the brim before them, and the bouquet.of the draught 
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is already delicious. And they have forgotten how 
stale and flat the same sort of draught had come to 
be last spring before they left town, and how glad 
they were to have the last drops of it poured out be- 
hind them. And the fact with all of them is that 
last spring they were tired out with the winter life 
and its demands on strength; now they have been 
given rest for the summer, in some cases entirely, in 
some cases only the rest of change, which is, how- 
ever, often the same thing, and now they take up the 
business of congregated and associated existence once 
more with strength restored and interest renewed. 
It is a healthy thing that they can do so, that faces 
are pleasant things to them, that friendliness pours 
out to humanity in the mass as they meet it on the 
street, that they take up the old life with a gladness 
that, whether they know it or not, is gratitude. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE NEXT STEP IN JOURNALISM. 

T is notorious that every one who does not edit a daily 

newspaper feels entitled to give advice to those who ex- 
ercise that high function. The present writer, at any rate, 
has long held that a great revolution in journalism—or, at 
least, a great step in its evolution—must yet occur. Clearly 
the process of simply gathering the news, such as it is, has 
already approached perfection; it is impossible to carry it 
much farther than the point which the metropolitan press 
has already attained. The next point attempted must cer 
tainly be that indicated by the old Scotch song, 

* But are ye sure the news is true?” 

It is inevitable that in time we should aim at quality as well 
as quantity; at accuracy as w ell asamount. ‘The old rustic 
objurgation in New England,‘ Yer don’t know nothin’, and 
what yer du know yer don’t know sartin,” is no longer 
applicable in full. Nobody can now apply the first half to 
the daily press; but the last half is as applicable as ever. 
The larger the newspaper, the greater seems the deficiency 
on this point. It is not a question of wilful falsehood, 
which is perhaps rare, but we simply see an art which has 
reached. a certain point, but is yet to be developed farther. 

I asked a very successful newspaper correspondent during 
the civil war why he found it necessary to describe himself 
as having personally witnessed two events which bad hap- 
pened at the same moment eight miles apart. He answered 
very frankly that such was the general rule of his profession, 
since it was found that nobody cared for second-hand infor- 
mation, and the public demanded that everything should be 
reported by an eye-witness. It is now twenty-seven years 
since that incident, but the same rule appears yet to be main 
tained. In no other way at least can one account for the 
astounding minuteness and the marvellous inaccuracy of 
the information given. Any one who has occasion to look 
up a point of war history through newspaper evidence will 
find that many things will forever remain absolutely inscruta 
ble from this very habit of correspondents. It is not merely 
that half a dozen persons will give wholly irreconcilable 
accounts of one event, that is to be expected, and if each 
would only say frankly that he was w riting camp rumors, or 
the tales of ‘‘an intelligent contraband,” it might be possi 
ble to deal with them by making proper allowances; but 
since each claims to have personally seen the fact he de- 
scribes, the case is hopeless. No system of averages will 
apply. If one correspondent describes a certain hero as 
dying at sunrise, and another pictures him as breathing his 
last just as the evening star shines out, you cannot adjust 
the matter by killing him at high noon. But this habit of 
vicarious description did not disappear with the civil war; 
it is just as prevalent to-day in times of peace. 

Let any one compare the references to himself or herself 
in the newspapers—and who is so humble as not to appear 
repeatedly in the society columns?—and it will become evi- 
dent that they not only bear little reference to the truth, but 
are often so diametrically opposite as to destroy each other. 
You are in the city and in the country on the same day; you 
have sailed for Europe, and are driving in a four-in-hand 
among the Berkshire hills. A gentleman with whom I 
should be well acquainted used to carry in his pocket two 
scraps cut within a fortnight from two metropolitan news 
papers, the one describing him as a man without a gray hair 
in his head, and the other as a man possessing a remarkably 
fine head of snow-white locks. Should his biography ever 
be written, it is a matter of chance which description wi!l 
come into the record as the unimpeachable testimony of an 
eye-witness. Even as this is written, the present writer turns 
to a newspaper column of personals, and finds that he is just 
returning from a place which he has never visited to another 
place where he has no intention of going. So constant is 
this sort of thing that he can lay his ‘hand on his heart and 
testify that to the best of his knowledge and belief the ma- 
jority of statements that are made about him in the news- 
papers are not only erroneous as to details, but are made 
out of the whole cloth. On inquiry he finds it to be just 
the same with all his neighbors. The same witness already 
quoted receives frequently a cutting from different news- 
papers recently published, describing him as taking “a daily 
spin” on a tricycle to certain designated towns, with his 
little daughter behind him, the fact being that he has not 
mounted a tricycle for two years, nor the other person men- 
tioned for three; nor did they ever visit in that way the 
towns specified. 

Emerson somewhere describes a very shy man to whom it 
was always a pain that he must at any given moment be 
somewhere, but who was comforted by the thought of the 
inconceivable number of places where he was not. The 
present habit of the newspapers deprives us all of that inno- 
cent pleasure, since they may at any moment assign us to all 
these innumerable places at the same time. Cicero, who 
rejoiced that he was at a certain time so unimportant that he 
could mount his horse and ride a few miles out of Rome 
without anybody’s noticing it, would lose all that privilege 
were he among us, for he would very likely be reported as 
on horseback whether he was there or not. In one way 
this fictitious publicity, or publicity under fictitious circum- 
stances, has its advantages, for if the newspapers sometimes 
report you to be where you would not have thought of go- 
ing, they often do you the favor of recording you as present 
at some public function—a funeral, for instance—where you 
ought to be but are not. The friend already quoted tells me 
that this has gradually begun to exert on him a demoralizing 
influence; if he attends on such an occasion, he avers, it is 
commonly left unmentioned; but if he fails to go, his name 
Now as on this 
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semi-public occasion the great object is not to be there, but 
to be supposed to be there, the reporters secure for you that 
credit without exertion of your own. ‘ 

The curious thing is that no matter how irresponsible are 
the newspaper assertions about ourselves personally, we fiad 
it impossible not to put some faith in them when they relate 
to other people. Even when we know that we were not pre- 
sent, as reported, we assume that everybody else was. We 
read the list of guests at some entertainment, and readily be- 
lieve that all named as attending were actually there in the 
body, although we may have known a hundred instances 
where such lists were taken ouly from some hasty list, printed 
or written, of invited guests, some of whom might be at the 
time in Seattle or Venezuela. The cruel advantage of the 
reporter lies always in the intrinsic impressiveness of print, 
the product of an art which still retains something of the 
solemnity that belonged to it in the days when it was held 
to be magical. It has its hold on the reporter himself, 
who often ends in not merely stoutly maintaining but actu- 
ally believing his statements to be strictly true in all its parts 
as printed, although he knew well an hour ago in what a 
helter-skelter way it was picked up. If these little black 
imps called types can thus beguile the very most experienced, 
how shall the ignorant escape? Their power is irresistible. 
You may contradict a printed statement never so often, yet 
nobody sees the disclaimer, and the wise soon outgrow the 
habit of correction. Erelong, perhaps, these despots of 
ours will grow humane from very mercy, and the journalist 
who ranks highest in his profession will not be he who pre- 
sents the most facts, but the fewest falsehoods, T. W. H. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FRENCH DRESSES. 

M\HE gowns that most interest the readers of the BAZAR at 

present are those which the fashionable modistes have 
selected in Paris for autumn and early winter use, for the 
street, for visiting, receptions, dinners, etc. The new models 
show no radical changes in design, but rather in the innu- 
merable small details on which the chic of the gown de- 
pends; they modify some things that now exist, and they 
accentuate others, making simple gowns that are not com- 
monplace, and producing a most picturesque ensemble. 

To give details, clinging skirts are retained with their too 
great length at the back; many are quite straight with all 
their fulness behind, while others are bias and have slight 
drapery with small clusters of folds down the sides, or across 
the hips in most modest paniers. Gathered flounces, pleat- 
ings, borders, points, or battlemented edges trim the foot 
of some skirts, though many of the richest gowns are quite 
plain. Cloth gowns are lightened by omitting the founda- 
tion skirt, and are worn over a separate petticoat, usually of 
black silk. 

Bodices are still cut to give a long-waisted slender effect. 
The most stylish waists show few seams, whether draped or 
stretched smoothly on the lining, and are fastened invisibly. 
Both very high and quite low collars are worn, and the flar- 
ing collar is a marked feature, extending sometimes low on 
the bust, with a plastron inside and also an inner collar. 
Epaulettes are on many waists, and there are corselets and 
belts of various widths. It is not unusual for the bodice 
to be quite round, and there are others with dull points, 
while still others are round in the back with a princesse front 
having a single seam—that down the middle—and fastened 
invisibly on the left side. 

Sleeves are cut high and moderately full about the arm- 
holes, but close on the lower arm, and are long enough to 
cover the wrists. A puff around the armhole sometimes 
gives the fulness to close sleev@s, while others are mutton. 
leg shape, with the fulness forming part of the sleeves, and 
still others have a long puff from shoulder to elbow, and 
are close below. Enpaulettes of trimming, bows of velvet 
applied flat, points of passementerie, embroidery, braiding, 
or a flounce of lace are garnitures for sleeves; but there are 
few cuffs, bauds being placed straight around the arm in- 
stead, and the seams buttoned or laced. A deep frill of lace 
falls over the hand, or else a puff or frill of crape is shirred 
inside the sleeves to extend beyond it. 


CLOTH GOWNS. 


For the first autumn days Felix sends “ picture gowns” 
of cloth for the house that are altogether charming for young 
and slender figures. They are made of ladies’ cloth—gray, 
turquoise, reddish violet, or black—cut in clinging princesse 
fashion, and rounded low in the neck to show a full guimpe 
and shoulder puffs of white chiffon mousseline set perma- 
nently on the silk lining. To complete these for the street 
is a large round cape of the cloth with embroidered border 
and high mitred collar, and a soft low hat of felt and cloth, 
with Prince of Wales feathers for trimming. The princesse 
front of the gown fastens invisibly on the left side, and is 
filled by a single seam down the middle, while the back 
shows no seams whatever, and is cut off at the waist line, 
forming a round waist, to which all the fulness of the skirt 
is gathered in a small space in the middle. Bands of silk 
embroidered with silks and fine beads edge the low round 
neck and trim the high tops of the close sleeves. .The cloth 
mantle falls below the waist without being belted in at the 
back, and the high-shouldered sides have loose folds in 
front that give the arms perfect freedom. The high collar 
in mitred points flares outward, but is not wired ; it is made 
of repped silk thickly embroidered, and later iu the season 
will be warmly lined with ostrich feathers. 

Gray cloth studded with steel nail-heads that are riveted 
on is used for entire gowns, with embroidery of steel beads 
on gray silk for the collar, bands, ete, Black cloth gowns 
with the white chiffon guimpe are fashionable mourning 
wear, and, according to French taste, are suitable afternoon 
gowns for those whose morning dresses are deeply trimmed 
with English crape. White gloves of dressed kid stitched 
with black complete this toilette. 

More conventional gowns of electric blue or vieux rose 
cloth have the skirt and sleeves of cloth only, while the point- 
ed bodice is of black velvet, with a high jetted net collar 
and fringe-like edges of black ostrich feathers. The cloth 
skirt has slight panier folds along the hips, beginning at two 
odd clusters of lengthwise folds each side of the front, and 
ending in the back amid overlapping folds down the middle. 
Folds conceal the seams in the back of the bodice, and dra- 
pery in the front. The jetted net collar is high in the back, 
and narrows low on the bust, with a plastron and collar be- 
tween. The points below the waist are edged with ostrich 
feather loops. The cloth sleeves are full at the top, and ta- 
per close below the elbows, a band of jet embroidery sur- 
rounding the wrists. 


VISITING AND RECEPTION GOWNS. 
Visiting and reception gowns have a Louis Quatorze coat of 
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peau de soie of some stylish blue or reddish violet shade, bro- 
caded with black, in velvet outlines, in bow-knot and feather 
designs, opening over a draped lapped vest of very light 
crépe de Chine. The long habit-skirt is made of plain peau 
de soie, trimmed around the foot with a bias six-inch flounce 
of black velvet. This is very handsome in electric blue silk, 
with a design of peacock’s feathers, a single long feather in 
each form of the garment, the open fronts, with sealloped 
chenille edges and high collar, showing a lining of yellow 
silk as they fall over a full vest of pale yellow crépe de 
Chine. The full-topped sleeves taper to the wrists, and 
have three brocaded bands around them below the elbow. 

Redingote gowns for the hostess at afternoon tea or more 
formal day receptions have the long full redingote of Mus- 
covite silk, with flat broad reps, sloping away to show a 
bodice front and full petticoat of antique brocade, perhaps 
in a Louis Seize pattern, light-colored, with satin stripes. The 
redingote has a fitted polonaise back, with four straight 
breadths below, the fulness held in two great clusters of 
gathers; the fronts slope away without trimming, and the 
brocade is belted with black velvet to match the collar. 
Two choux of black velvet are set on the brocade just be- 
low the belt, with ends falling to the floor. Some old thread- 
lace three inches wide falls in a full frill over the close velvet 
collar band, and droops from the close sleeves low over the 
hands in most becoming fashion. 

WALKING DRESSES. 

Tasteful wool gowns for walking, shopping, and travel- 
ling are of otter brown, dark blue, or black camel’s-hair 
made with a coat bodice that falls well over the hips, evenly 
all around, and is cut in square tabs. A deep shawl collar 
forms revers that taper to the waist line, or else the front 
opens on a vest of tan, champignon, gray, or other light 
cloth. Black braiding is the trimming for these bodices 
done in a slight border along the square tabs, the collar, 
and vest, with a heavier motive at the top and wrists of the 
tapering sleeves. The skirt is in habit shape or is more am- 
ple, with pleats down the sides and back. When braiding is 
not used for trimming such gowns a piping fold of black 
velvet edges the tabs, collar, and sleeves; a wide velvet bor 
der trims the skirt, or else there are two rows of velvet rib- 
bon (the lower three inches wide, the upper row half this 


. Width) set around the skirt quite near the foot. 


FASHIONABLE HAIR-DRESSING. 

Bonnets and hats are as simple and becoming as the new 
gowns, and are made to wear with low hair, most of them 
having something drooping low on the coil at the back—a 
bow, a wing, some ostrich tips, or a bird. The front hair is 
drawn back from the face in loose, natural-looking waves, 
and coiled low on the nape of the neck. A new caprice 
adds a second smaller coil above on the crown of the head, 
in which is thrust a slender comb-shaped pin or spear of 
shell or of gold carved in open design. If the forehead is 
low, broad, and smooth, it is left uncovered, but if not, it is 
shadowed by a very slight *‘ fringe” of hair, as English wo- 
men call their bangs. French hair-dressers retain the low, 
flat curl in the middle of the forehead, and add a smaller 
tress curving forward beside each ear. 

POQUES AND ROUND HATS. 

Black hats will be worn with almost any of the new 
gowns, as most of them have black trimmings. Black with 
gold is the combination of the season, and black with orange 
or Spanish yellow velvet is most generally becoming. Low 
toques of easy folds of black velvet have for their only trim 
ming two quills made of gold-lace pointing backward on the 
left side; later in the season a binding of Astrakhan fur will 
be added. 

Reboux, a fashionable French milliner, makes youthful 
round hats of black guipure passementerie, like embroidery 
laid upon black satin, with a lining of yellow velvet in the 
brim, and clusters of yellow velvet ribbon loops in front, and 
low behind where the brim turns upward. ‘The low crown 
is open at the top and black ostrich tips curl over this open 
ing from the back. To wear with these hats are pointed 
capes with high Medicis collar, the cape of black satin over- 
laid with embroidery or passementerie and edged with os 
trich trimming, the flaring collar lined with yellow velvet, 
from which small black ostrich tips spring outward along the 
edge. Added to all this, to give the stylish full trimming for 
the neck, is a short boa of black ostrich feathers fastened at 
the back of the high collar, and falling loosely down the 
front. 

Black velvet ribbon strings an inch or more in width are 
set at the back of round hats and toque bonnets and are 
crossed under the chin, then tied (or hooked) at the back of 
the neck in a small bow with short ends. 

Owls’ heads and outspread wings of owls are on the front 
and sides of felt and velvet hats. Spanish pompons of 
feathers are used in black and yellow at the back of Spanish 
turbans of black velvet that have folds of yellow velvet 
above their box-edged brim. Turquoises are set in feathers 
and in spreading aigrettes of jet, and are also embedded in 
furs, a turban with soft crown of yellow cloth having a brim 
of golden beaver in which are long oval turquoises set deep 
in the fleece. Bunches of small black ostrich tips and the 
three branching tips of the Prince of Wales crest are used 
almost to the exclusion of long plumes. Bats’ wings, one for 
each side of a capote, are of steel or gold embroidery on gold 
net. Russian embroideries on net studded with colored fa- 
ceted bits like jewels form the brim or the crown of dress 
bonnets. The gold-laces are almost as fine as thread-laces. 
Many narrow looped edges of metal—steel, silver, gold, or 
red bronze—will finish brims of small toques tastefully, and 
there are drop trimmings of these metals also. 

Uncut velvet in the piece and in ribbons is especially 
fashionable for black bonnets. Festooned strings of cut jet 
beads make almost entire bonnets in toque shape. Large 
thistles of faceted jet are heads of long pins, and there are 
tiny pin-heads of gold, steel, silver, and white and colored 
metals to be used by the milliner. Black cord passementerie 
bonuets in various shapes are imported to be made up trans- 
parently on wires, or put over colored velvet, or the satin 
antique which is soft plush with flattened pile. 

One of Virot’s elegant fancies is that of trimming velvet 
round hats with a softly folded and puffed scarf of white 
mousseline chiffon, one of gray velvet having natural owls’ 
wings set on the sides amid the transparent white folds. An 
odd and not pleasant caprice is a French bonnet of yellow 
velvet, with a jet snake twisted around it, with open-mouth- 
ed head thrust high in front, and the tail resting on the low 
back hair. A carmine red velvet toque has black passemen- 
terie drops edging it, a small cluster of black ostrich tips in 
front, and strings of black velvet to be tied behind the neck. 
A little black velvet bonnet has three jet fillets in front show- 
ing the hair through, and tiny black swallows perched on 
the front fillet, and also high on the crown. A turquoise and 
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gold toque is of satin antique edged with gold passementerie, 
with black Prince of Wales feathers in front and back, and 
narrow black velvet strings. 

Thanks for information are due Madame BarRNEs; Madame 
Louise & Co.; and Messrs. WORTHINGTON, Smiru, & Co. 


PERSONAL. 

—CarpDInaL NEWMAN, according to his life-long friend, 
Mr. Froude, bore a remarkable resemblance to Julius Cesar. 
Not only in features, in the very peculiar lines about the 
mouth, and in the poise of the head, was the likeness striking, 
but in mental characteristics as well. Like *‘ the mightiest 
Julius,” the English priest had an original force of character, 
clearness of intellect, independence of judgment, contempt 
for conventionalities, and imperious self-reliance, united with 
a sweetness, tenderness, generosity, and affectionateness that 
seldom coexist, and in their conjunction make the person- 
ality of their possessor most fascinating. 

—Miss E. M. Meyrick, the student and medalist of the 
Royal Academy, who was commissioned to paint the portrait 
of Stanley for the Royal Geographical Society, complains 
that the African explorer proved the worst of sitters. He 
could not keep still, and when she was at work on a specially 
difficult feature, he would dash about the room wiih his 
hands in his pockets, dictating to the air some recollection 
which he feared to forget. 

—Mr. Jacob Seligman, the banker and financier of New 
York, is the smallest capitalist in the country, being but lit 
tle more than four feet in height. Thirty years ago he went 
out to Lake Michigan, a penniless German youth, whose 
thrift gathered and saved the incoming pennies until he 
owned eleven clothing stores, whose trade-mark, ** Little 
Jake,” soon represented a fortune wisely invested in railroads, 
banks, and bonds. Mr. Seligman is now said to be worth 
at least $15,000,000, but to maintain that the days of his pov 
erty had more ‘‘ fun” than the days of his abundance. 

—A paper on ‘* Leprosy in the East,” written by Mrs 
General Lew Wallace, and originally published in the Sux 
day school Times, is to be included in a re port of the Smith 
sonian Institution on the progress of Oriental science in 
America during the year 1889. 

—Miss 8.38. Nivison, M.D., of Dryden, Tompkins Coun- 
ty, New York, is a practical woman of affairs as well as an 
accomplished practitioner. She owns and manages two 
large sanitariums—one near Atlantic City in winter, and 
one at the beautiful Dryden Springs in summer. She is, 
moreover, an enthusiastic rose-rrower, more than fifty vari 
eties flourishing in her rose garden, where she has succeed 
ed in naturalizing the famous green rose, which so seldom 
consents to blossom out of its sunny South. 

—Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel, who won the Lomb prize of 
$500 for the best essay on healthful and economical cookery, 
in Which she maintained that the simplest and cheapest food 
may be made also the most inviting, has a coadjutor iu Mrs. 
Emma Ewing, a specialist in dietetics, who demoustrated to 
the Chautauqua Society that a family of eight persons can 
be provided with abundant and excellent meals for $1 75 a 
week. 

—That very hard-headed financier Mr. Jay Gould is said 
to believe, if not in a ‘luck penny,” at least in a luck pen 
wiper. ‘This peu-wiper is a primitive construction of blue 
velvet, nade by his only daughter when she was three years 
old. It lies upon his desk by day, and is carefully locked 
up at night. The legend runs that just before the great 
strike on the Missouri Pacilic road the pen-wiper disappear- 
ed mysteriously, and just after the settlement it reappeared 
as mysteriously, its owner, however, having parted with a 
million dollars in the interval. 

—The late Madame Clermont, who died near Montreal 
the other day at the age of ninety-two, was married at thir- 
teen, and was the mother of seventeen children, the grand- 
mother of ove hundred and forty-tive, and the great-grand 
mother of two hundred and eighty-six. Of this extraordi- 
pary total of four hundred and torty-eight descendants, three 
hundred and three are still liviug, and the tie of kindred is 
maintained among them. 

—The Royal Observatory, Greenwich, England, from 
which the longitudes of ail British charts are reckoned, has 
a department entirely administered by women. Four grad- 
uates of Newnham College, at the head of whom is Miss 
Cleves, an honor mathematician, do the daily work, which in- 
cludes night observations, actual photography, and exact 
measurements from photographs. 

—Chicago has had the good sense to appoint five women 
health inspectors: Mrs. Byford Leonard, Mrs. Clara M. Doo 
little, Mrs. Marie Owens, Mrs. Mary Glennon, and Dr. Ra 
chel Hickey. The salary is $1000 per annum, and the du 
ties are the inspection of places where women and children 
work, and the establishment of necessary sanitary improve- 
ments. These inspectors are clothed with police power, 
and already have accomplished great good in the remedying 
of abuses. They find that the chief difficulty they have to 
encounter is not tyranny or hard-heartedness on the side of 
the employer, but the inconceivable ignorance of both em 
ployer and employed. 

—The two daughters of W. P. Frith, R. A., whose entertain- 
ing autobiography was lately published by Messrs. Harper 
& Brothers, have added themselves to the list of London 
business women. ‘The firm will be ‘‘ Monckton & Frith, 
Decorators and Art Furnishers.” Lady Monckton will su 
pervise the salesroom and office, and attend to the finances 
of the concern, While Miss Frith will continue her well-es 
tablished and highly successful Ladies’ Work Guild, which 
gives employment to needy gentlewomen and produces 
beautiful decorative work, 

—Miss Philippa Fawcett inherits her logical and analyti- 
cal faculty from both parents. Her father, Professor Heury 
Fawcett, of Trinity College, Cambridge, was Seventh Wran- 
gler of his year, and her mother is an accomplished student 
of political economy, history, and the science of government, 
to whom Lord Derby referred when he said the other day 
in the House of Commons that the most thoughtful and ir 
refutable political speech he had ever heard was made by a 
woman. 

—Dr. Henry Martyn Field, editor of the Heangelist, and 
still better known as the most cheerful and intelligent of 
‘* globe-trotters,” has a beautiful cottage at Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts, from whose veranda he can see the spot 
where stood the abode of his famous father, Dr. David Dud- 
ley Field, and where the six sons who lived to make the 
Field name so widely known in law, literature, science, 
journalism, and finance were born. The view includes, 
moreover, the old house where that theological colossus, Dr. 
Jonathan Edwards, wrote the treatise on the Freedom uf the 

Will, which wellnigh set father against son and brother 
against brother in the pious New England households of his 
own generation and the next. 
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Autumn and Winter Hats and Bonnets. 

THE velvet bonnet illustrated on this page is carried 
out in black and orange. The bonnet itself is covered 
with black velvet. On the left of the coronet is a bow 
of orange velvet ribbon, and a larger bow of the same 
is fastened with a jet pin on the outside of the bonnet, 
and surmounted by a fancy feather in orange and black 
with an aigrette. The other side is draped with black 
velvet, which is brought over the coronet at the middle. 
The black satin merveilleux ribbon strings are secured 
with a jet clasp on the back. 

A group of untrimmed fall and winter hats is shown. 
A country or tennis hat of soft white felt has a round 
crown and brim rolled at the sides and back, with a 
fawn-colored binding and band. Another white felt 
hat has a lower flat crown and wide brim bent up at 
the back; the edge is of perforated felt, and is sur. 
rounded with a border of white soutache braiding. 
Below this is shown a wide-brimmed Suéde-colored 
beaver hat, with smooth crown and shaggy brim. The 
oval-crowned, scoop-brimmed hat on the right is for a 
girl, and is of red felt. A black felt hat has a wide 
brim fantastically bent and dented, and piped with silk 
wire at the edge. A gray felt hat is rolled high and 
dented at the back, with the brim pressed upward at 
the sides and front. This is reversed in the black felt 
below, the brim of which curves downward from a 
sharp turn. A beige-colored soft felt hat is turned up 
at the sides and back, with a slight droop at the front. 
The bolero turban is of clay-colored felt, with a per- 
forated brim laced with brown and clay-colored sou 
tache, and piped with brown at the edge. 


Autumn Gowns. 

A TASTEFUL novelty, Fig. 1, is a pattern dress with 
a single panel woven down the front breadth in a con- 
trasting color, with a large tapestry design in a great 
square near the foot. In the original the gown is of 
dark green, with beige-color in the front panel. The 
skirt is much fuller than in other designs, and is pleat- 
ed in the middle of the back. The waist is in corselet 
shape, fitted smoothly from the bust down, with shoul- 
der draperies above giving graceful fulness. The 


UNTRIMMED AUTUMN AND WINTER Harts. 
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VELVET BONNET. 


sleeves are of moderate size, set high on the shoulders. The 
round hat is of beige-colored felt, trimmed with green os- 
trich plumes, ‘ 

The redingote gown, Fig. 2, combines plain faced cloth of 
the fashionable tobacco brown with Astrakhan plaid in 
darker shades cut on the bias. The cloth redingote has 
large box pleats in the back, and is jacket-shaped in front. 
The vest of the same cloth is closely laced, and has small 
revers at top, with a plastron and collar beneath. The bias 
plaid covers the front of the skirt, and forms the sleeves. 
Many tailor gowns are being made in this redingote fashion. 

In the combination of plain and striped wool illustrated 
in Fig. 8, page 749, diagonal stripes of Jacquard figures in 
brown shades on blue camel's-hair are on the front of the 
skirt and bodice, while the back is of plain blue camel's 
hair. The round bodice is hooked in front, and the striped 
front is buttoned upon it. Tailors make similar gowns of 
serge or faced cloth, making the diagonal stripes of wide 
braid. A velvet belt and chow complete the bodice. The 
very long sleeves are stylishly bouffant at the tops, and have 
small crocheted buttons on the inside seams, 

We are indebted for these designs to the courtesy of 
Messrs. Lord & Taylor. ® 





Fig. 2.—ReEDINGOTE CosTUME. 
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RECEPTION TOILETTE. 

jews draped princesse train is of white bengaline silk with 

floral stripes, hung upon a shorter skirt of white ben 
galine trimmed with a thick ruche at the foot. The back of 
the train is suspended from a corselet, while the front is 
drawn in folds to a point at the throat, the full bodice be- 
neath being of white mousseline de soie. The flowing elbow 
sleeves are ornamente ds = ith a vine of embroidery, and a silk 
ruche encircles the neck and arms 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
{From Our Own Correspondent. } 
\W HILE there are sundry indications that skirts are about 
to be less clinging, yet the trimmings will preserve the 
effect of slenderness now in vogue for some time to come 
Observing eyes will have noticed the modifications which 
Empire styles have undergone, gradually approaching the 
toilettes in vogue in the time of Louis Philippe, the main 
features of which are a moderately full corsage, with sleeves 
prominent about the armholes, and a plain skirt with one or 
two narrow frills at the foot. At present the corsage is that 
feature of the toilette which offers the greatest variety of 
aspect. All known varieties are worn, and a host of them 
which are quite unknown; prominent are the jackets, short 
and long, with a vest or without. One of the new jacket 
bodices is crossed and rather long in front, but lengthened 
still more at the back by a sort of half-skirt. The uncovered 
front of the dress skirt generally has an ornament of em 
broidery of greater or less depth at the foot. The armhole 
is still a favorite place for the display of trimming. One of 
the new ideas is to surround it with a circle of velvet, quite 
deep under the arm and narrowing toward the shoulder at 
front and back, terminating there in a butterfly bow of rib- 
bon. I say velvet provisionally, as that is the material most 
used, but the same idea is carried out in any material used 
fortrimming. Velvet sleeves in silk or wool gowns are still 
fashionable. But the velvet half-sleeve, that is, the close 
lower part of velvet, while the full upper part is of the dress 
material, is more novel than the entire sleeve of velvet. 
Skirts have, most of them, very deep gathers in the back, 
with only a few pleats at the sides, and decidedly some slight 
drapery on the front. Corsages with a yoke and sleeves of 
different material are far from being abandoned, but are 
made to vary slightly in the details. On some the yoke is 
straight across the front and back, and not very high. Yokes 
and sleeves of gold embroidery on velvet are being prepared 
in all colors; the velvet is selected with reference to the color 
of the dress, the bodice of which is mounted with a heading, 
or else the heading is replaced by a pinked ruche of taffeta 
silk, which is repeated at the edge of the sleeves, and larger 
and fuller at the foot of the skirt. The gold-embroidered 
yokes and plastrons now in vogue recall the ancient ‘‘ stom- 
acher” worn by the Flemish women of past centuries. 
Among the new winter stuffs are many coarse, rough-look- 
ing woollens, some with long fleece, others with knotted or 
curled stripes. Notwithstanding this fact to the contrary, 
merchants maintain that the fine woollens and light smooth- 
surfaced cloths will be preferred to the rougher-looking varie- 
ties. A favorite combination will be light cloth with drap de 
soie, the cloth for the round skirt, and the silk for the bodice 
and the skirt breadths attached to it at the back. To obliter- 
ate the junction of these back breadths with the skirt on the 
sides, revers or panels are much less used now than ribbons. 
The ribbons are quite wide, start from the belt, and are car- 
ried down the skirt, terminating at unequal heights in large 
bows without ends, made in the shape of rosettes or cocards, 
or of leaves or flowers, such as I described in my last letter. 
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The ribbon may be faille, satin, or velvet, or satin and vel- 
vet combined. Colors will be worn quite light up to a com- 
paratively late period of the season. W hite and gray cloths 
are much used together. For instance, with the bodice and 
part of the skirt of gray, or beige, or light ‘‘tiger” cloth, 
what represents the under-skirt will be of white cloth, with 
embroidery or braiding of the color. For mornings in the 
country or at the sea-side white flannel trimmed with color- 
ed silk braid will be worn, the jacket to match being lined 
with silk of the color of the braid. While, on the one hand, 

velvet is being assumed this year earlier than is customary— 
not in entire dresses, but in combinations for costumes and 
small wraps—on the other, the light changeable surahs which 
have made favorite summer dresses will be worn well into 
November for day dresses, and then will serve for evenings 
throughout the winter, trimmed or veiled with black net, 

either embroidered or with appliqués of black velvet form. 

ing deep borders, or light garlands, or an all-over powdering. 

Light toilettes for autumn receptions are made of gauze, 
plain or broché, or more simply of bordered veilings, the 
woven borders of which represent bands of embroidery sepa- 
rated by narrow ribbons of silk or velvet, with a wider rib- 
bon at the edge forahem. With these there is often a corse- 
let of silk or velvet to match the ribbon in the goods. 

Robes @intérieur, or tea gowns, which must by no means 
be confounded with robes de chambre, or wrappers, are grow- 
ing more and more elegant and elaborate. Velvets and 
silk or crépe dé Chine are the materials of which they are 
composed. They are gowns which are worn at home only, 
at all hours, even during those of receiving callers, As they 
are house gowns exclusively, they are given an easy flowing 
appearance (though they are actually made ciose-fitting), 
less conventional than that of a street dress, xad the colors 
are light or medium. Some of them, made of soft clinging 
silks or crépe de Chine, have evidently beén inspired by the 
draperies of antique Greek models. One model is of light 
crépe de Chine, corsage and skirt cut princesse in one; the 
front of the corsage is draped, the drapery fastening on the 
left shoulder and under the arm; the neck is cut down, with 
a velvet plastron to fill it in, and the sleeves are of velvet, 
rather full on the shoulders; the skirt is slashed on the left 
side to the hip, affording a glimpse of velvet under-skirt. 

In the matter of wrappings there are one or two novelties 
this season which have been brought about by the popular- 
ity of the cape. There is the charioteer mantle, which is 


i 
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thus named because of a fancied reserablance to the drapery 
of an old Roman standing in his chariot. It is an ample 

cape of soft cloth, with one of its fronts considerably longer 
than the other, to allow of its being thrown over the opposite 
shoulder, the right, and droop on the back. Then there is 
the abbé de cour mantle, which is also a large cape, with the 
fronts spreading apart, and a collar of very great size. This 
is made of richer materials than the other—of silk, figured 
or with embroidery, or of velvet with metallic trimming. 
Among jackets there are some very ‘‘simple” ones of light 
cloth. They are lined throughout with rich silk, which, 
where the fronts are rolled in revers, is covered with elabor 
ate braiding or embroidery in gold—rather expensive sim- 
plicity. 

During the course of the month straw hats will disappear, 
to be replaced by round hats of gauze, net, or lace, and bon 
nets of crépe de Chine. The bonnets are trimmed with 
gold-lace, or have entire crowns of gold—gold being more 
fashionable than ever. There are rich Lyons brocades 
with large flowers, stripes, or a vermicelli pattern of gold. 
Wraps are elaborately braided with gold, gloves are to be 
embroidered with gold, and shoes stitched to match. When 
gold is not used, it is silver, steel, or copper, in braiding, em 
broideries, and galloons of all widths. Dress bonnets are of 
smaller proportions than ever, consisting merely of a small 
flat crown fastened at the top of the head, with perhaps a 
diadem front, and a tuft of small feather tips at the front 
and back. Another bonpet is composed of three velvet fil 
lets ad la Greeque, with &n aigrette at the side, or a tuft of 
feathers at the back, A bonnet of this description is scarce- 
ly as much as the head-dresses which it was the custom 
thirty or forty years ago for Women to assume as soon as 
they reached the shady side of forty. When it came to be 
the custom for women of all ages to dress their hair in the 
prevailing fashions, coiffures of all kinds were abandoned, 
until now they seem to be on the point of being resumed in 





these tiny dress bonnets. Crépe de Chine makes the light 
est and prettiest of bonnets, and its supple qualities render 
it capable of so many transformations under the milliners’ 
fingers that it is a favorite with them. <A favorite color in 


crépe de Chine is jonquil yellow, and for this autumn there 
are entire dresses of yellow crépe de Chine toned down with 
velvet-spotted or silk-braided black net, and ornamented 
with open lace-like black passementeries 

EMMELINE RAYMOND 
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HER LOVE AND TIS LIFE* 


BY F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avruor or “ Her Faor was Hee Fortune,” 
“ Lerren Kater Krrny,” “ Lagarvs is Lonpon.” Fro. 


CHAPTER XIV 
“EVEN FOR HIM!” 

‘\AMPSON KERTS looked more astonish 
\O ed than the rest of the little community 
—more afraid, as well as more taken aback, 
by the revelation which had been made. It 
meant more to him than the others guessed 
at or cared for; he was a man not to be con 
sidered in the matter; he had been a good 
custodian, that was all. They did not know 
—they did not even think—how close the 
child had grown to the heart of a solitary man, 
and what his life would be withouther. And 
he had never guessed that Rudolph Conster- 
dine was in any way connected with this 
matter, nor to be, as it were, the evil genius 
of the story, and to have the right—and exer 
cise it—of taking Patty away from him for- 
ever 

He forgot Mike as completely as though 
his nephew had never existed. 

‘* What does it all mean?” he said; ‘‘ what's 
this you tell me about Patty? What did you 
say just now, Mr. Consterdine?—that she— 
that my Patty—” 

“Is my daughter—yes,” said Rudolph; 
‘*my daughter who has been kept away from 
me. You knew it, Kerts—you were one of 
them.” 

‘“One of what?” asked Kerts, more bewil- 
dered stiil. 

‘‘One in the conspiracy against me—to 
keep that child away.” 

“T’'ve been in no conspiracy,” growled 
Kerts. ‘‘I was told Patty was fatherless, 
motherless, without a friend in the whole 
world. What does it mean now?” 

“It means that this is my child, and that I 
intend to see after her in future,” said Ru 
dolph Consterdine, ‘so don’t make any mis 
take about that.’ 

He moved toward her as if to take posses 
sion, and Patty, alarmed, ran round to the 
side of Sampson Kerts with a half scream. 

‘Don't let him touch me! Don’t let him 
tuke me away! It’s the ugly man who came 
Jast year to Pengavissy,” she cried. ‘‘I 
know him! I don't like him!” 

‘‘He is your father,” said Sister Edith, 
striking in here to the rescue, ‘‘ your own 
father, Patty.” 

“Thank you,” muttered Rudolph Con- 
sterdine to this 

‘* You shall know all the story presently,” 
added the Sister to Patty. 

But this afforded Patty no consolation 

** Take me home, Daddy, take me home at 
once,” she said. ‘‘ Let us get away from this 
dreadful place. Good-by, Mike; come to 
us soon. Please take me home, Dad,” she 
said, in her excitement and alarm; ‘don't 
Jet us stop 1 moment longer.” 

‘**T cannot allow—” began Rudolph. 

Sister Edith touched his arm, and he was 
silent 

He did not know it, he would not have be- 
lieved it had he been told it by a voice from 
heaven, but this woman exercised more pow 
er over him than any human being had done 
of late days. She crossed his path, she over- 
came his will, she changed that rusty, selfish 
life of his and turned it to new grooves; this 
surely was not the woman he had known 
years ago and quarrelled with so often, the 
woman with a will as stubborn as his own, 
or his wife’s? He had never been submissive 
to her before, or in his heart afraid of her— 
this was a new being to match her new life. 

‘* You must not interfere yet awhile, Ru- 
dolph,” she said, and in more gentle tones 
than he had ever heard from her; ‘it is too 
soon.” 

* It is the child I want,” he said, ina strange 
voice 

‘No; it’s the child’s love,” she answered, 
‘* not the child's fear or dislike; and love will 
come with care—with love for love—never 
without. You must not begin by acting the 
tyrant, or you will fail completely.” 

“What—what am I to do?” he asked, al- 
most helplessly. 

‘Let them go away together. You have 
no power to stop them. You and I have all 
this to prove—to verify,” said Edith; ‘‘ there 
is so much to do.” 

‘* Yes, it’s a nice muddle,” muttered Ru- 
dolph Consterdine; ‘‘ and all your fault, mind 
you.” 

“Not mine—this separation was not my 
thought in any way.” 

“* Hers, then.” 

““Yes—the dead wife’s. And for the 
child’s sake—for your own now—forgive her, 
tudolph,” said the other. 

Rudolph Consterdine did not answer this. 

Meanwhile Kerts and Patty had stolen 
away. They had not waited to hear the con- 
clusion of the dialogue; they saw the danger 
of the position, the terror of it, and they had 
gone off hurriedly to save further discussion. 
Nobody had attempted to stop them; had 
they done so, Kerts would have shown him- 
self in a new light, and been fierce and ag- 
gressive, an animal robbed of its young. Ru- 
dolph missed them at once. 

“ They have gone,” he said. 

“Yes. It is as well. It is the best thing 
for them to do.” 
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‘‘He will get away with her altogether. 
He is absurdly wrapped up in the child—I 
saw that long ago—I thought it was his. I— 
I may never be able to trace them, Edith.” 

‘‘Kerts will do nothing that is unjust or 
wrong.” 

‘*T don’t believe in Kerts. He’s a selfish, 
canting,snuffling hypocrite. He will go away 
to spite me.” 

‘He will go home and pray.” 

‘Oh, hang his prayers!” muttered Ru- 
dolph. 

*** And afterward he will know the right 
and proper course to adopt,” continued Sis- 
ter Edith, ‘‘ being a man who endeavors to 
walk uprightly and in the sight of God. 
Wanting in the true reverence —the true 
spirit of devotion, doubtless, but—” 

‘‘Oh, don’t go on like that, for Heaven's 
sake!” said Rudolph, restlessly. ‘Do you 
think I care how that man talks, or prays, or 
rants? He has got my child—he has kept 
her all these years away from me; but for 
him and you, and those others, I should have 
had some one to care for me, perhaps to love 
me—who knows?—some one to make home 
less the solitary, voiceless den it is to me— 
some one of my own flesh and blood to— 
save me from myself!” 

Sister Edith bent down and looked closely 
into his troubled face. 

‘‘Has the Lord touched your heart at 
jast?” she said. ‘‘Ifso,I thank Him. Iam 
rejoiced. I—” 

“Don’t be a fool.” i 

‘* Rudolph, you have altered,” she went on. 

‘You are not the same man I called upon a 
little while ago.” 

‘I don’t know what I am,” he said, al- 
most despairingly. ‘‘I wish I did. All I 
know is that I must be a poor, white-livered 
wretch to let that man slip away and take my 
daughter with him.” 

‘*You have only my word that she is your 
daughter,” said Edith. 

‘Eh, what! What the devil’s coming 
next?” he said, looking up, alarmed. ‘‘ For 
God's sake, don’t tell me you have been play- 
ing a trick with me—making one of your 
blind experiments; doing—” 

‘* Patience; I have not deceived you,” the 
Sister said. 

‘What did you mean by saying that I 
have only your word for all this?” he asked, 
still curious and scared. 

‘““You have never believed in my word 
before.” f 

‘*No—no. I have not.”’ 

‘‘And no one has believed in your word 
very much. This has been a long deception, 
Rudolph, and we have to prove the identity 
of the child to the satisfaction of her friends 
and ours.” 

“Will it be difficult?” 

‘Fortunately, no,” was the reply. ‘‘Ihave 
thought that such a day as this might come; 
I have all along been prepared.” 

‘* You seem to be prepared for everything,” 
he said, crossly. 

‘‘T am. And resigned to anything that 
may affect me.” 

** Ah, you have been practising so long at 
this game. I haven't been taught self-re- 
pression. And this girl—” 

‘She will be waiting for you at Pengavissy, 
Rudolph. And Sampson Kerts will be re- 
signed when you and he meet again. He—” 

““Very well; but don’t begin about old 
Kerts all over again. I did not come here 
to talk of him.” 

‘*What did you come for?” 

“Oh! to speak to Mr. Durant about that 
boy; I had forgotten that. To be sure, the 
doctor sent me a letter. Where’s the fellow 
gone ?” 

‘* He will be with you shortly. I will send 
him to you.” 

“Thank you; I shall be obliged if you 
will.” 

Sister Edith gave a little start at his polite- 
ness, and then hastened away in search of 
Felix Durant. She looked back at the end 
of the ward as she passed through the door. 
Rudolph Consterdine was talking to Mike 
Garwood now, and both were laughing. 
Something that one or another had said had 
brought the smiles and the light to both their 
world- worn countenances. 

‘* He has changed,” she murmured. ‘‘The 
flint rock has been shattered at last. The 
new life begins even for him! The Lord be 
praised for such a miracle as this!” 


_ 


CHAPTER XV. 
MIKE’S LATEST PRODUCTION. 


Epitn Kean did not make a bad proph- 
et—or prophetess—as prophets run nowa- 
days. She had grown a shrewd judge of 
human nature, and could, as a rule, estimate 
character at a fair valuation. Standing apart 
from commonplace humanity, and yet sore- 
ly interested in it—standing on the higher 
ground, it may be said—she could judge men 
and women well. She had assured Rudolph 
Consterdine that he would find Sampson 
Kerts resigned to the inevitable on the next 
occasion that the two men met, and if she 
were not quite right in her forecast, it was 
as close to the truth as the vagaries of poor 
human nature would allow it to be. 

Sampson Kerts was in grave distress of 
mind despite all his outward show of resig- 
nation, but he had made up his mind to offer 
no opposition to his parting with Patty. Only 
a little while ago he had been wondering and 
scheming about Patty’s future, about a good 
school for her even—an expensive education 


to fit her for the battle of life, when it should 
please the Lord to take him—and now Patty 
was to be taken away from him altogether. 
He had imagined the child to come from 
poor parents—and certainly Margaret Conster- 
dine had been poor enough in her latter days, 
and far too proud to ask anybody for assist- 
ance—and there had been some vague prom- 
ise from him to adopt Patty as his own child. 
And now all was at an end with his plans. 

Patty was going away; Patty who had been 
the light of his home and of his heart; Patty 
who had not believed in the existence of any 
other male protector save Daddy Kerts, whose 
home had been hers from the day of her 
mother’s death—that mother whom she re- 
membered so well, and had loved so in- 
tensely. 

There had been some correspondence be- 
tween Rudolph Consterdine and Sampson 
Kerts, many hints and suggestions, and a lit- 
tle plain-speaking on both sides; there had 
been interviews with Sister Edith, much ad- 
vice proffered and some of it accepted, and 
Felix Durant had hovered in the background 
a little, an offshoot from the case, as was 
Mike Garwood now, and yet both deeply 
interested, and both to be whirled round in 
a new vortex presently with all the rest of 
them. In the September month this was the 
position at Pengavissy. It had taken time 
to lead up to it—indeed, all the summer and 
two weeks of the first month of September, 
and during all this time not a word had been 
heard of Ulric Consterdine. Those interest- 
ed in him,and waiting for him on the Cor- 
nish coast a little impatiently, had not heard; 
the art world did not know; the servants in 
his own house in Fitzroy Square drew their 
board-wages regularly at a local bank, which 
kept up the supply with commendable regu- 
larity; the bankers had not heard from him, 
did not care to hear, and were completely sat- 
isfied with the balance he had left behind 
him, and his instructions for dealing with it 
in the matter of the few legitimate claims 
upon it—servants, club subscriptions, chari- 
ties, pensioners, and so forth. The chief cen- 
tre for us, and for one or two more chapters, 
remains at Pengavissy, and then the scene 
changes, and harlequin and columbine will 
step upon the stage of life, and lights be 
turned up to show the spangles, and the long 
years will roll by swiftly with one dash of 
the pen, which — on paper, gentle readers— 
has such mighty power to change scenes and 
characters, restore and create afresh, annihi- 
late time and space, and sometimes English 
grammar. 

It was September, then, at Pengavissy. 
Mike was back with his uncle at the old trade 
of serpentine working, but not as if art were 
to hide entirely in the background. He was 
waiting for Ulric Consterdine very patiently ; 
he had been urged to wait by Sister Edith 
especially. Ulric was a man who always 
kept his word, she told him, who never for- 
got what he had promised, or failed to carry 
out what he had said he would do. And 
Mike believed her. 

‘* He said he would come back in a year,” 
Mike remarked ; ‘‘ what a precious time it 
ig 1” 

‘“Much has happened already,” she said, 
‘‘and the winter is stealing closer to us every 
day.” 

‘Yes. It’s a long time yet, though,” said 
Mike, with a sigh. 

Kerts was not quite satisfied with his neph- 
ew’s longing to be up and doing at the work 
which men of observation and intelligence 
had said that the lad was fitted for, and had 
been gifted with genius for, despite all ob- 
stacles in his way —despite the rocks and 
quicksands which would have shipwrecked 
hundreds of other vessels better equipped for 
life’s voyaging than Mike Garwood’s ill-con- 
structed little skiff. But it was to be, Sister 
Edith thought long afterward, and it was the 
hand of God, she said, which had steered this 
frail construction toward the harbor’s mouth. 
Toward it only; not into the harbor where 
the deep water was, and the shelter from the 
storm-wrack—where were peace and rest— 
not yet, even with the sun shining on your 
better days, Mike Garwood, late of Nichol- 
son’s Rents, not yet! 

Yes, Sampson Kerts was hardly satisfied 
with Mike’s suppressed anxiety to be gone. 
Mike was all that was to be wished as an 
obedient servant, relative, and friend, all that 
was industrious and energetic, and painstak- 
ing now, although most of his real work was 
in after-time, ‘‘ muddling over books,” Kerts 
said, books Felix Durant sent over to him— 
books which Mike had learned to read. But 
Mike was looking forward too much, waiting 
for the change too persistently, doing his duty 
as if it were a task, a grateful return for fa- 
vors received, but not with his heart in his 
uncle’s craft. 

This was selfishness in its way, and Mike 
could not disguise it any more than he could 
hide his eagerness for new pursuits and more 
congenial surroundings. We have not cred- 
ited Mike with all the virtues. We have to 
confess, alas! that he will grow up a man 
with many faults, just as you and I, dear 
reader, develop, despite our brighter sur- 
roundings, into cross- grained, self-seeking, 
conceited individuals altogether. Mike is 
not to be a hero of the penny tract pattern; 
that wonderful being lives only in the tract, 
and is never of this mortal world. 

‘*T wish you weren’t always on the brood, 
brood, brood about getting out of this, 
Mike,” Sampson Kerts said to him one day; 
‘it isn’t grateful like after all that has been 
done for you.” 
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‘I’m sorry, but I can’t help it, uncle,” 
Mike confessed. ‘‘I've tried precious hard 
to hide it from you, but they all talk about 
it and keep it in my head; and then I have 
to practise hard, so that when Mr. Ulric 
comes back he shall say, ‘ By jingo! you have 
improved, and no flies!’” 

‘*He’s not likely to talk in that disgusting 
way,” said Sampson Kerts, in a reproving 
tone. ‘‘ What’s flies, or no flies, to do with 
1h ats 

‘* Blest 7f I know!” 

‘And blest if you'll ever know,” said his 
uncle, sharply. ‘‘And though you're not as 
vulgar as you were, thanks to my putting on 
the stopper a bit whenever I can, still you 
have got a lot of nasty words and ways to 
drop, Mike.” 

*‘T know—I know, uncle,” the boy said, 
readily; ‘‘but I'm dropping them all. Mr. 
Durant says I am. Why, every day, you 
see, I’m getting further and further away 
from the Borough—a long way back that is. 
I wonder what they're all up to now—mother 
and all?” he added. ‘‘I should like to poke 
my head round for just half a minute to see, 
and then hook it off again.” 

‘* Hook it off!” said Mr. Kerts, contemptu- 
ously. 

“Get away back here, I mean,” corrected 
Mike; ‘‘ we used always to say ‘hook it’ in 
Nicholson's Rents.” 

‘And cut-it,” added his uncle, dryly. 

‘“Ah! yes, of course, and cut it sharpish, 
too,” said Mike, throwing his head back and 
laughing very heartily at the many ideas 
which the old phrases had conjured before 
his mental vision. 

‘‘T wish you wouldn’t laugh at it all so 
much, Mike,” said Sampson Kerts ; ‘‘ look 
back at it at times so lightly, as if you didn’t 
quite see the awful wickedness of it even 
now.” 

‘*All right,” said Mike; ‘“‘I won't laugh 
any more if I can help it. Where’s Mr. 
Consterdine this morning?” 

Rudolph Consterdine had been spending 
much time, off and on, at Pengavissy this 
summer, and for reasons which will be very 
speedily apparent, although the reader is 
able to guess at them very clearly for him- 
self. And in these early weeks of Septem- 
ber Rudolph had taken possession again of 
his brother Ulric’s old apartments —an ap- 
propriation (though he paid handsomely for 
it) which Mr. Kerts agreed to under protest, 
and did not relish in any great degree. He 
knew why this lodger had planted himself 
upon him; he knew what was coming, and 
how close it was at hand; but he liked him 
none the better for that. He liked him none 
the better for the alteration in his character 
to some extent, for the little green sprouts 
of love and charity and thought for others 
which were raising their heads out of the 
very flinty material of which his lodger was 
composed, All that boded no good to Samp- 
son Kerts. Asa devout man he felt that he 
ought to rejoice over it exceedingly—just as 
Sister Edith was rejoicing, and calling upon 
him as a fellow-Christian to rejoice—but he 
felt at times instead that he would infinitely 
prefer to strangle him. Sampson Kerts was 
jealous of Rudolph Consterdine, for Samp- 
son was not a perfect specimen of humanity 
either, and Rudolph, he thought, was steal- 
ing away, by degrees, the love of Patty from 
him, as if there were not love enough in that 
young heart for both of these crab-apple dis- 
positions; as if Rudolph Consterdine had not 
more right to be loved than he. 

Mike’s allusion to the name of Consterdine 
‘‘put his uncle’s back up,” as Mike might 
have called it, in his inelegant way. Mike 
was internally slangy, even when his lips 
were mute, and there was to be a long ap 
prenticeship to ‘‘the proprieties”’ before it 
was weeded out of bis system. 

“What do you want with that man ?” 
Sampson Kerts said, snappishly. 

‘“‘He asked me to draw him a picter—a 
picture,” corrected Mike. 

‘‘What for? Whose picture?” 

“Only a pencil thing—of Patty—to take 
back to Pilchardtown with him.” 

‘**When’s he going back—do you know?” 

‘* To-morrow.” 

‘Thank God for that!” said Mr. Kerts, 
more impetuously than devoutly. 

‘And I’ve been taking extra pains with 
this, just to please the old genelman—gentle- 
man, I should say,” corrected Mike again 

‘*Where is it?” 

“In my locker.” 

‘* Let's see the thing.” 

‘‘He’s going to give me two quid—two 
sovereigns—for the job. But I don’t want 
his money, only I didn’t like to tell him so. 
And he does it because he thinks I’m fond 
of money,” said Mike, a little aggrieved. 

‘““As fond of it as he is, a miserly old 
hunks, as he has been for three parts of his 
life,” said Mr. Kerts; ‘‘ hoarding it, scraping 
it together, ruining his soul for it, making 
that his god, and the real God Almighty 
standing second best. Don’t take his sover- 
eigns, Mike.” 

‘*T don’t want ’em, but I don’t want to of 
fend him,” Mike explained. 

‘What does that matter to youn?” asked 
his uncle. ‘‘ You don’t want to curry favor 
with him, do you? But if so, what for?” 
Kerts asked, suspiciously. 

‘*No, I don’t want to do that.” 

“‘Where’s the drawing? Why don’t you 
let me see it when I keep on asking you?” 

‘“You have asked me only once, uncle,” 
Mike remonstrated, gently. 

‘‘Once is enough. At least it ought to be 
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with sensible people,” said Mr. Kerts, satiri- 
cally. 

Mike went to his locker, which was kept 
in a corner of the workshop, and produced 
the sketch for which Patty had been giving 
him surreptitious sittings. It was a more 
ambitious affair than Mike had hitherto at- 
tempted, the pencil drawing was more fin- 
ished, more artistic altogether. It was ‘‘: 
speaking likeness” of the girl, seated at the 
entrance to ‘‘the Queen’s drawing-room,” 
looking out to sea, with that wondering, 
dreamy expression of countenance which 
Patty had sometimes, and which etherealized 
her almost. No one looking at this sketch, 
no expert even from the great ‘‘schools,” 
could have imagined that Mike had never 
had a single lesson of drawing in his life. 

Sampson Kerts looked jong and anxiously 
and very sorrowfully at the sketch, and then 
drew the back of his gnarled hand across his 
eyes. He passed his hand very slowly over 
them as if he wanted time to hide any trace 
of weak emotion from his nephew, who was 
watching him closely, Mike was waiting 
and watching for praise, not guessing that 
the drawing would in any way affect his un- 
cle, and he started when he saw the tears in 
the serpentine worker's eyes. But he did 
not say a word to him. Mike had tact now, 
it was evident. He looked away as if he 
had not noticed anything, and feigned to see 
an object of interest through the window 
and beyond him, where the rocks lay heaped 
together like barriers in the way of honest 
progress or Christian lacomotion. 

Sampson Kerts was a man chary of his 
praise, and hard to please at all times; he 
had no knowledge of genius, did not recog- 
nize it, hardly believed in it, pure and sim- 
ple, but he said at last, and very slowly: 

“It’s the girl herself. I shouldn't have 
thought, Mike Garwood, that it was in you 
to do that.” 

“I’m glad you like it, uncle,” said Mike, 
his face aglow. 

Sampson Kerts went on with his slow, de- 
liberative criticism, the drawing still in his 
brown hands, 

‘‘T’ve seen Patty look like that hundreds 
of times, and scolded her for star-gazing— 
doing nothing—idling her time away, in fact; 
and sometimes I’ve wondered whether any- 
thing was a-grieving her,” he said, thought- 
fully—‘‘ her mother, or the plums in the pie, 
or what not. Yes, that’s Patty, God bless 
her! That's the girl that’s going to forget 
me!” and here he dropped the sketch to the 
ground, and spread both the big brown hands 
before his face, 

Mike was amazed, affected, but he did not 
like his drawing lying face-foremost on the 
floor. He picked it up, and was going out 
with it on tiptoe, when his uncle, in a thun- 
der-like roar, brought him to a full stop. 

‘“Where the devil are you off to now?” 
Sampson Kerts shouted. 

‘I’m going to give it him; it’s finished, 
you see,” said Mike. 

‘Oh, you want your money,” said Kerts, 
scoflingly. ‘‘ You're in a hurry.” 

‘*No, I ain't.” 

‘* Where is he?” 

** Down in the cove.” 

‘*Is Patty there too?” 

‘* Yes, I s'pose so.” 

‘One moment. Let us have another look 
at it, Mike,” said Kerts 

Mike sidled back to him, and proffered him 
the sketch. His uncle took it in his hands 
without looking at it again, walked to a draw- 
er in the counter where he kept his money— 
when he had any—laid the sketch in, and 
took some money from the drawer, shut it, 
locked it, and put the key in his pocket. 
Then he turned and faced Mike, with his 
eyes ablaze with wrath. 

‘*He’s not going to have it, Mike,” said 
Kerts; ‘‘ go and tell him I have taken it my- 
self, that [ want it, that I mean to keep it, 
that I'll see him smothered before he shall 
have it. Does he want everything in this 
world? He will take Patty away; he is going 
to take her away almost directly. I know 
—I can see—I understand his hints, and he 
must leave me this.” 

‘*What will he say?” said Mike, in con- 
sternation. 

‘*I don’t care what he says. Perhaps he'll 
come and fight me for it. I’m ready, and I 
can smash him into pieces, too, and shouldn't 
much mind doing it. I don’t care what he 
says,” he shouted again, ‘‘not a haporth. 
And there’s your two quid, as you call it— 
there’s the money for your work; you sha’n’t 
lose anything by me. Pick’em up and get out 
of my sight. The Lord forgive me, but [can’t 
abide you this morning, boy, I can’t indeed!” 

Kerts had dashed the sovereigns on the 
counter, and they had spun along there, and 
leaped like live things off it into the dust 
and grime of the workshop floor. Mike 
stooped and picked them up, and laid them 
on the counter before his uncle again. 

‘*Tcan’t take ’em, uncle,” he said; ‘‘ it ain’t 
in me to do it. Ill go and tell him down 
there that he’s not to have it, and that you 
are. And I’m glad, too, somehow; I am in- 
deed, old man!” 

And Mike dashed off, and in an excited 
way himself went swiftly down the rocky 
path toward the sands and the sea 





CHAPTER XVI. 
A BLOW. 
Tuey were sitting in the shadow of the 
great serpentine cliffs, out of the sun, father 
and child. Mike did not know where they 
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had got to at first till he was in the centre of 
the bay, looking back, and then Patty waved 
her handkerchief to attract his attention. He 
crossed the sands toward them. 

Mr. Rudolph Consterdine was looking as 
ugly, and as much like a codfish—as Mike 
had once remarked—as ever, and a codfish 
with a large straw hat on 7s a striking object. 
But Rudolph was not so grim; the wiry eye- 
brows did not close so readily upon the ~ 
lids with an ominous scowl which portended 
hard words’ and insulting observations to 
parties within ear-shot of him, and his long 
slit of a mouth curled up a little at the cor- 
ners, almost into a smile, as Mike came on. 
Patty was sitting by her father’s side in ami- 
able contiguity; she was no longer afraid of 
him; she had learned to call him father, and 
to understand that he was her father in real 
earnest; she had heard something, too, of the 
story which had set father and mother apart, 
and made so great a difference in their lives 
and hers, and she had told kindly tales of the 
mother in her turn, and surprised her listener 
very much. Rudolph Consterdine had been 
diplomatic, and exercised more power of self- 
restraint than he had imagined the whole 
united family of the Consterdines had ever 
in their lives possessed; he had been actually 
patient; he had borne so much in silence that 
to look back was to amaze him utterly, and 
when his ‘‘tempers” got really the mastery 
over him—which with such a man was some- 
times the case, very naturally —he had the 
sense, and the exquisite good taste, to wander 
away to any remote region that was handy— 
he was not particular where it was, and he 
chose extraordinary places sometimes, and 
there he indulged in indecorous language, all 
to himself, till he was completely off the 
boil. 

To his daughter Patty he was the very es- 
sence of kindness and gentleness. The wis- 
dom lurking in the advice of Sister Edith he 
had treasured up and profited by. And he 
had by degrees impressed the child—drawn 
her little warm heart toward him—had per- 
haps overdone it a little, not in feigning a 
parental affection, but in lavishing upon her 
various costly presents, which he brought 
from Pilchardtown with every visit, and laid, 
metaphorically, at her feet, much to the an- 
noyance of Sampson Kerts. 

tudolph Consterdine was no hypocrite; he 
had learned to love his daughter, to take up 
his mission, his duty. Late in life he was 
ever shadowed by a certain sense of remorse 
for the past, and which regulated his con- 
duct in the present; he was a changed man, 
and Edith Kean had thanked God for it, 
though he had never done that for himself 
‘up to now.” He did not know that he was 
changed very much; it was a novelty to have 
a daughter rise suddenly from the earth— 
as from the wife’s grave—and become all 
at once very dear to him, a blessing which 
he had never expected would fall to his 
share. : 

‘** Well, Mike, what’s the matter?” Rudolph 
asked, detecting something out of the com- 
mon in the boy’s expressive face. 

‘‘Nothing; that is, not much. Only—the 
sketch.” 

“That you had not finished yesterday, of 
Patty. Well?” 

“Daddy Kerts wants it, and so you can’t 
have it to take away with you. He locked 
it up.” 

Mr. Consterdine looked more like his old 
Pilchardtown self at this piece of informa- 
lion. 

‘Well, of all the outrageous imperti- 
nence—” 

‘“* Never mind, father,” said Patty; ‘‘ Mike 
can do another. Don’t blame dear old dad 
—you must not.” 

**Very well, very well. Of course, he’s 
everything and I am nothing,” said Ru- 
dolph, jealously; ‘“‘ you have known him so 
long.” 

** And he has been so good to me,” replied 
Patty. 

‘““ Ah, yes; perhaps we had better not say 
anything to him about it. But of all the 
cursed—” he caught Patty’s shocked glance 
toward him. ‘‘There,I have done. After 
all, what does it matter? I shall have you. 
He can keep the picture.” 

‘“That’s what he says,” said Mike. 

**Says what?” asked Rudolph. 

“That you are going to take Patty away, 
for good, like, and so you can afford to leave 
him that.” 

““There’s enough fuss about the thing,” 
said Rudolph Consterdine, gruffly; ‘“‘he can 
have it.” 

** Yes, he'll have it, sure enough,” said 
Mike, dryly; ‘‘and I’m glad, too.” 

‘* Very likely.” 

“And,” said Mike, suddenly, ‘‘is it true 
you are off to-morrow, sir?” 

‘“* Yes, that’s true enough.” 

“ With Patty?” 

‘* Yes,” he said, looking at Patty out of the 
corners of his eyes. The girl’s eyelids quiv- 
ered, but she looked back at him with a 
forced smile. She was not loath to go in her 
heart, perhaps, but she loved Daddy Kerts, 
and she guessed, child as she was, how much 
the man loved her, and how good he had been 
to her all his life. 

‘*When shall you tell him?” she asked, in 
a low voice. 

‘This evening, I think. Perhaps this af- 
ternoon.” 

‘‘He knows what is coming,” said Mike; 
“but he will be very sorry; sorrier than I 
shall, I dare say.” 

(Continued on page 764, Supplement.) 


CHINA FANCIES. 


VHIS is not a paper on the Celestial Em- 
pire, not a description of the iast new 
thing in pigtails, nor yet a treatise on chop- 
sticks. ’Tis only a word or two about china- 
ware decoratively, from one who knows lit- 
tle addressed to those who know less, per- 
haps a trifle like a paper on painting by a 
blind man, or a criticism of music from the 
pen of one who is deaf; but, n’importe, out 
of the basket of chaff let us hope a grain or 
two of wheat may come in the winnowing, 
and prove a ‘‘reason for” the chaff. 

The decorative art value of a bii of china 
is hardly to be estimated. I sometimes won- 
der if the souls of our china plates are filled 
with exaltation when they find themselves 
put upon the wall—if instead of serving their 
original purpose of inanimate service beneath 
a weight of beefsteak, apple-pie, or terrapin, 
as their fate may be, they ure allotted a sphere 
of ‘‘usefulness as an ornament.” Nothing 
has its little day and then goes away into 
**innocuous desuetude” more entirely than 
china. 

A. few years ago, and nothing was too gor- 
geous or brilliant for table service, the ex- 
treme brought its own reaction, and now 
simplicity of coloring is our fad. A table 
laid with white and gold, or as often plain 
white with a glitter of cut glass, is now hap- 
pily the thing most in favor. 

Simple and inexpensive wares are often 
very good for decorative purposes, and blue 
and white china, which can be bought for 
the smallest of moneys, is extremely effective 
for dining-room or hall. A frieze of plates 
of this ware is as pretty as possible, or a 
row of them on the wood-work beneath a 
light painted mantel, with teacups above, 
hung on hooks from the under side of the 
mantel-shelf. I know a clever woman whose 
house contains a pretty stairway with cut- 
out circles in the cherry balustrade. Into 
each of these circles my clever friend has 
fitted one of these same blue and white china 
plates; the effect is charming, though it did 
cause madam’s tiny son to ponder, and final- 
ly to inform his mamma, with considerable 
scorn in his tone, that Jane had ‘‘set the 
stairs for breakfast, instead of the table.” 

A collection of china trifles, chosen for in- 
dividual beauty without regard to pedigree, 
is a delightful and pleasing thing, provoking 
very probably, however, the contempt of the 
real collector, who must needs assure himself 
of the ancestry of each bit that he adds to 
his belonging, and who cherishes the wed- 
ding certificate of each plate and saucer, and 
the baptismal record of each cup, as if a fu- 
ture career depended thereon. 

Some of the china ‘‘fads” are very droll. 
One girl I know has a collection of small 
pitchers in all conceivable shapes and wares; 
they are kept on a cabinet table, and make 
an interesting incident in the geography of 
her drawing-room. 

A well-known society woman in New York 
has a collection of teapots numbering some- 
thing over five hundred. A room has been 
arranged for their occupancy, with odd 
shelves all about its walls, and as many small 
tables as its floor will accommodate, and here 
teapots large, teapots small, and teapots 
medium lead a life of luxurious idleness. 
Fancy a homely Delft teapot, brought into 
existence to hold a comforting cup for the 
Holland good- wife, standing shoulder to 
shoulder with a jar of gorgeous Kaga, whose 
mission should have been to bear the per- 
fumed beverage of the Mikado himself, both 
finding themselves in the midst of a motley 
crew of Royal Worcester, queen’s- ware, 
Doulton, Egyptian, and Mexican—all shut up 
in a Madison Avenue drawing-room! 

The collecting mania finds a fruitful field 
in the province of thina-ware; one collector 
has china dogs of every obtainable variety, 
another has candlesticks enough to arrange 
for ‘‘ wakes” for his entire family, and many 
another. 

Again a collection is made of various pieces, 
but all of one ware; the more difficult to ob 
tain, the more interesting, of course, as, for 
instance, the antique Dresden, which is now 
so rare indeed that it must be sought in the 
auction-rooms and in the old curio shops. 

The fragile Belleek is one of the loveliest 
of the fashionable wares, made originally in 
Ireland, but now in even a finer quality at the 
Trenton potteries. The manufactories can 
not turn out half enough to fill their orders, 
so this delightful soap-bubble ware is in no 
danger of cloying upon our sight. It is a 
pleasant custom that leads us to collect pret- 
ty bits of china from all sources and of va 
rious makes to scatter about our rooms for 
uses as various as the shapes. 

A gorgeous vase is made into a yet more 
gorgeous lamp. A quaint bread tray holds 
cards and letters. A bread-and-milk bowl 
holds ‘‘ food for the gods,” in the shape of an 
odorous mass of roses. A Japanese incense 
stand finds further use in life as the holder of 
that weapon said to be mightier than the 
sword; while a slender-necked pilgrim-bottle 
has grown into a branching candelabra, and 
continues its missionary work by throwing 
far its many little lights into a naughty 
world; and so on, andso on. Be ye but a little 
clever and your china need partake no more 
of the commonplace than aught else that sur- 
rounds the clever man or the cleverer wo- 
man. Our china may just as well be beauti- 
ful as ugly; because an article is for use is no 
reason why it should not be dainty and grace- 
ful, a delight to the eye as well as a comfort 
to the mind. 
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Table ware in pretty and tasteful designs 
is within the reach of almost every one. It 
is the coloring and general effect that make 
the pleasant harmony of a well-laid table. I 
have seen a dinner table in a certain little 
country house upon which was not a dish 
costing over a hundred cents, and yet which far 
outshone in dainty effect of color and in ar- 
tistic harmony many a table upon which the 
plates cost each more than as many dollars. 

I remember dining at a certain moneyed 
house where the filet was served upon plates 
recently brought from Europe, each plate 
being painted with a beautiful copy of a 
Madonna or Holy Family by one of the old 
masters. Can anything more ghastly be well 
imagined? They almost atoned, however, by 
serving the ices in some exquisite baskets of 
Venetian glass, though I fancy the latter was 
only an accident, while the Madonnas must 
have been premeditated. 

In bric-d-brac the field is of course more 
varied even than in table ware. Most of us 
make the mistake of buying too much at a 
time. We have a cabinet that looks empty; 
we rush out and buy a lot of ornaments; 
true, the cabinet is tenanted, but with a very 
mongrel lot of inhabitants. There is an 
eternal fitness in class distinction, and asso- 
ciation of china, as in most other things, an 
imate or inanimate. 

Put your dainty ware together: queen's 

yare, Doulton, Belleek, and Worcester, per- 
haps; or, again, the solid Dutch along with 
the quaint, heavy Italian; then light up a 
dark corner with some of the high-colored 
German decorations, and fill an Eastern cab- 
inet with your Japanese and Chinese gor 
geous monstrosities—and all this done, your 
artistic economy is a success, and social har 
mony among your bric-d-brac is assured, for 
china, unlike people, once well placed will 
‘*stay put,” and the restful effect of orna 
ments so arranged is not to be forgotten, 
while the irritation caused by allowing one’s 
china ornaments to swear at each other and 
at their surroundings is little less than im- 
moral in result, and so be wary where china 
is concerned, and forget not that though 
truth may lie at the bottom of a well, proph- 
ecy lies at the bottom of a teacup. 
FRANK CHAFFEE. 


ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Constant Reaper.—Get black net with velvet pas- 
tilles, crescents, or bow-knots, and make by the model 
on page 661 of Bazar No, 34. 

An Ovp Sussoriser.—The Bazar can commend Stor- 
month’s Dictionary published by Harper & Brothers, 
and sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of $5. 

E. K. L.—Have a velvet waist to wear with your 
gros grain skirt. Puta ruche of silk around your vel- 
vet skirt, or later in the winter you might border it 
with fur. 

Inquirer.—If you will send your address we will 
comply with your request. 

J. A.—Get a good table lamp, made from a pretty 
China vase or bowl, with brass fittings, unless you 
want a more elaborate gift, in which case get a piano 
lamp, with an umbrella shade. 

H. M.—One card may be sent to the Misses Smith. 
The bride enters the room upon the arm of the person 
who gives her away 

Hitpa X.—There is surely no reason why you should 
not act as bridemaid, though your fiancé cannot be 
present at the wedding; and there is equally no reason 
why said fiancé should be asked to usher; in fact, un- 
der the circumstances, it would seem forced 

Luot.ie.—Social advertising is hardly good taste. It 
is better to leave two cards. 

Pieasep Sursontmser.—We wonld advise using all 
the lace curtains for the alcove window, looping them 
over poles. Get something entirely different for the 
other windows—India silk, perhaps, or some other 
material that will drape well, and loop that also over 
poles rather than fasten it to rings. 

Canapa.—Make your “smoking booth ” of tobacco- 
colored cambric ; let the supports be shaped like cigars, 
and wound with the brown cambric; decorate the front 
with huge pipes cut from pasteboard. Have Cuban 
cigarettes, with the Spanish colors about them, Turk 
ish tobacco, in pouches embroidered or painted with 
the Star and Crescent, and Egyptian cigarettes, with a 
head of the Sphinx or a coin, a decoration for the 
case, Surn Japanese incense, and scent the place with 
attar of rose. Let your attendants dress in the cos- 
tumes of the countries whose products and customs 
are represented. 

A. A.—1. Grape Wine.—One gallon grape jnice, 3 
pints cold water,34 pounds brown sugar; stir the 
sugar into the grape juice; pour the cold water on the 
squeezed grape skins, and let it stand on them over 
night. In the morning pour it off, squeezing the grape 
skins again, and add this juice and the water to the 
juice and sugar. With this fill a demijohn very full, 
reserving part of the grape juice in another vessel ; as 
the juice effervesces, it must be skimmed every morn 
ing, and the demijohn filled again from the reserved 
juice. When effervescence ceases, filter the wine, bot- 
tle, and seal it. Keep in a dark, cool place. Biack- 
berry wine may be made in the same manner. Cu 
rant Wine.—Wash very ripe currants, adding threc- 
quarters of a pound of white sugar and half a pint 
of water to every quart of the juice; stir together 
well; put into a clean cask or demijohn, covering the 
bung-hole or mouth with a piece of musquito net; let 
the juice ferment several weeks, bottling it when it has 
become quite still. 2. The “awkwardness” you men- 
tion may be in a measure obviated by having a well- 
trained butler or waitress in the dining-room to seat 
the guests as they enter; or, the host may be drilled 
into familiarity with the seats to be occupied by the 
guests. In either case it is difficult to avoid confusion 
3. To serve from the side is to have carving, etc., done 
by a servant at a side table; each plate containing a 
portion is then passed toa guest. Itis the best meth- 
od for dinner, when the waiter is a skilled and rapid 
carver, and has an assistant to pass plates, etc. 4. Cer- 
tainly, if the invitation is given soon after the call is 
paid. 5. Yes. 

Kate Boerrt.—For lobster @ la Newburg cut enongh 
lobster meat into small pieces to make three cupfuis ; 
put it into a double boiler over the fire, stir into it two 
table-spoonfuls of butter, a table-spoonful of brandy, 
and three of sherry; beat the yolks of three eggs light 
with a cupful of sweet cream, and add these to the 
smoking-hot lobster. Season to taste, and remove 
from the fire immediately, before the eggs curdle. 

Avavst.—Give your boy’s guests duinty sandwiches, 
lobster, chicken, or salmon salad, and cold tongue for 
the first course; and ice-cream, cake, and fruit for the 
second. Have half a dozen little tables in your parlor 
or dining-room, each spread with a napkin, and let the 
guests seat themselves. Pass the various dishes, or 
else send ready-filled plates to the tables. For the 
evening amusements, have games, “‘ authors,” penc il 
and paper games, crambo, music, etc. Let the youth 
in whore honor the affair is given cat the birthday 
cake, which should be prettily iced and adorned with 
the correct number of candles. : 
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THE LAMP. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


YLEAR as if she passed me now— 
/ Stepping leopard-like and quick, 
Long-limbed, with a furtive grace— 
I can see the ivory brow; 
See the gold bronze of the face 
Burn with joy, I know not how; 
See beneath the scarf the hair, 
Black as midnight, fragrant, thick, 
Falling all about her there. 
And as fire bursts from char, 
Each eye kindle like a star! 
When her long-lost lamp I bring— 
There’s such magic in the thing— 
From her ashes scattered far, 
From her thousand years away, 
She comes back to me to-day. 


Just a little earthen lamp— 

Here the oil swam, here the wick, 
Here the flame went flaying back 
If the bearer turned her quick; 
Turned her in the shadowy space, 
Saw the flash of one swart face; 
Saw the eager arms, and—hark!— 
Sprang aside, and let the dark 
Blow her out and drown the spark! 


SELF-ABNEGATION AMONG 
WOMEN. 
BY MRS. KATE TAWNATT WOODS. 


QUAINT old writer once said that ‘a 
good woman’s conscience was as active 
as her pulse.” 

There is much truth in this. The woman 
who earnestly strives to do her whole duty 
prays that it may be done conscientiously 
day by day. The average woman, however, 
too often spells the word duty with a capital, 
and lives up to the spelling. 

The old idea of self-sacrifice and self-tor- 
ture as means to a holy end is fast disappear- 
ing as the higher education of women re- 
ceives the consideration it so justly deserves. 
Every woman knows or should know that 
self-abnegation cramps the mental powers 
and dwarfs the individual soul. Constant 
giving drains the citadels of life, and when 
we strip the old hoary bugbear of duty— 
which has broken many a woman’s heart— 
of all sentimental drapery, we find the plain 
truth before us. The individual is responsi- 
ble for her talents. It matters little whether 
she buries them in a napkin or in the selfish- 
ness of some human heart. Any conception 
of duty which involves loss of power or use- 
fulness to the performer is an injury, and yet 
the world is full of women who crucify them- 
selves and fancy they are doing God service. 

The numerous stories of woman's devotion 
and self-sacrifice, which the world is ready to 
accept as evidence of the higher spiritual 
life and nobility of soul, will in time be 
rated at their full value. There is a morbid 
unwholesomeness in all such teaching. We 
are gradually coming to see that the woman 
who best develops herself is her husband’s 
truest helper, that the mother who makes 
time for self-culture trains her children to 
become self-helpers, and that the sister who 
urges her brothers to think of others, and to 
do their full share in increasing the happi- 
ness of the household, are the sisters who aid 
in developing manly, considerate, and broad- 
minded men. 

The servile attentions rendered by the wo- 
men in some families have tended to increase 
the selfish exactions of men who might other- 
wise have been a comfort to themselves and 
a delight to their associates. 

It was recently said of a prominent and 
eloquent divine ‘‘ that he was a superior pas- 
tor, an eloquent preacher, a fine scholar, and 
a most entertaining social companion, but a 
perfect tyrant in his home.” 

A very little investigation proved that his 
failing was the result of the care given him 
by the women of his family. His grand- 
mother waited upon him in babyhood, his 
mother when a lad, and his sisters while in 
college. Later, when married life brought 
increased cares, he had become so imbued 
with the idea that some woman must be con- 
tinually serving him, that life was a burden 
to his immediate family. Without intend- 
ing to be tyrannical, he is a tyrant. 

A young woman of my acquaintance had 
one brother to whom she was deeply at- 
tached, and in a spirit of generous self-sacri- 
fice she determined to loan him the small 
sum which came to her from her father’s es- 
tate, in order to give him a collegiate educa- 
tion. She desired to attend college herself, 
to continue her musical studies, and to fit 
herself for a life of usefulness. She thought, 
and the brother agreed with her, that only 
one of them could enjoy a liberal education, 
and he was that one. The sister studied 
dress-making, and not only supported her- 
self, but constantly aided the brother, meet- 
ing all his penne 4 upon her slender purse, 
and rendering herself happy with the pros- 
pect of his future career and his meagre 
words of praise. 

The end of all those years of self-sacrifice is 
briefly told. The brother married as soon as 
his degree was obtained, and now lives in 
comfort, practising his profession, while the 
sister still toils on day by day, and is alluded 
to as @ ‘“‘cranky old maid.” 

It would be well for us as a people if such 
cases were rare, but, alas! every mail brings 
us stories even more pitiful, and every day 
we find some good woman whose talents 
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have been buried in a selfish, ungrateful 
heart. 

It is a well-known fact that the wives of 
certain eminent politicians are compelled to 
practise the most rigid economy in order to 
permit their husbands to make a good ap- 
pearance among men. 

The woman of the future will be wiser. 
She will not toil at the tub to send her boy 
to college, but will realize that the lad worthy 
of a college education is far too manly to se- 
cure it through her privations. She will feel 
more than now her personal responsibility 
and the need of self-culture. If ‘‘ the hand 
that rocks the cradle rules the world,” she 


will understand the possibilities of the head 


controlling the hand. 

She will aid men to become nobler, grand- 
er,and more godlike through her own su- 
periority and liberal training. She will be 
man’s ‘‘ guide, philosopher, and friend,” his 
solace in affliction, his constant joy, his be- 
loved companion, and, in the words of Goe- 
the, ‘‘ eternally womanly.” 


MRS. FREEMANTLE’S FIRST 
LECTURE. 
BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 

September 1st.—Fall 1st has come. The 
evenings are lengthening, and shorter and 
shorter are the golden bridges of the days. 
It will be an eventful fall to me, and I have 
resolved to keep a journal. I am to lecture 
this fall for the first time. I have often 
spoken in missionary meetings and at wo- 
men’s clubs, and have taken a part in vari- 
ous benevolent conventions, but I have never 
entered the field as a public lecturer until 
now. 

That is a delightful hour when a woman 
learns that she has the power to talk on her 
feet before an assembly. I was so delighted 
myself when the consciousness of this power 
first came to me that I did not know how 
to stop. I told husband of this strange ex- 
perience, but he only looked up from his pa- 
per, and said, 

‘*That is nothing remarkable; no woman 
ever knows when to stop.” 

‘**But, my dear,” said I, ‘‘my case was a 
very peculiar one. After I had seemed to 
have finished, another thought would come 
to me, and I would utter the word ‘and’ 
before I could restrain it.” 

** Just like a lot of women at an open door,” 
said he. ‘‘’Tis ‘and,’ ‘and’; and that word 
‘and’ has led to more colds, pneumonias, 
and consumptions than any other word in 
the dictionary.” 

**But don’t you think it shows a very pro- 
lific imagination?” said I. ‘‘ You see that I 
seemed to see things in my mind as in an 
open vision, and—” 

He seized his hat, and went to the club. 

I have chosen for the subject of my first 
popular lecture, ‘‘ Blunders and Blunderers.” 
I am to open the lecture course at Tomp- 
kin’s Ferry. I have chosen the subject of 
‘* Blunders and Blunderers” because | really 
have nothing in particular to say to the pub- 
Jic—no distinct inspiration, no special cause 
for going upon the platform. But on gen- 
eral principles a woman who can talk should 
talk. The faculty itself is a proof of her 
calling. And there are some people who just 
love totalk. Ido. If I didn’t talk, [shouldn't 
say anything, and if I didn’t say anything, 
my individuality would be lost, ‘‘ Blunders” 
is a popular subject, and enables me to re- 
late many amusing anecdotes of eminent peo- 
ple, for it is the inventive and occupied mind 
that blunders. I show that blunders are an 
indication of genius; that it is the eventful 
mind that neglects uneventful things. I read 
the lecture as an essay before the Woman’s 
Club, and it was received with great favor. 
‘* Brilliant, witty, and instructive,” said the 
Pioneer Press, ** and well worthy of the lec- 
ture platform.” 

‘*Well worthy of the lecture platform ”"— 
that decided me, I thought to myself, but 
husband does not see my gifts as other peo- 
ple do. 

‘*My dear,” said I to him, when he had 
laid aside his paper one evening, ‘‘ I have de- 
cided to lecture.” 

He started as though the ghost of one of his 
departed creditors had passed the windows. 

**Lecture?” said he. ‘‘Lecture? Do I 
hear my own ears? What are you going to 
lecture upon?” 

‘**Blunders and Blunderers,’ that essay 
that I read before the club.” 

‘**Do L hear my ears?” said he again. ‘‘ Ma- 
riana Freemantle, you are not going about 
rehearsing those old jokes about Dr. Johnson 
and Oliver Goldsmith, and Newton's seeing 
the bones of a chicken on the dinner table, 
‘and forgetting whether it was he that had 
eaten the chicken or some one else, and men 
who forgot their wives and children, and all 
that. If you were impelled to speak for a 
cause I would not object; but you have no 
inspiring purpose, only the vanity of hearing 
yourself talk, and people clap their hands 
like that;’’ he clapped his hands d /a lecture- 
room, and it did sound rather cheap, and he 
then continued: ‘‘ No, Mariana, don’t go upon 
the platform; stay at home and lecture me. I 
will pay you more than any lyceum bureau.” 

I have been faithful to husband in this re- 
spect. He was my lecture field for many 
years. He always received my views hum- 
bly, and paid me well until the year of his 
failure, and now he treats me generously 
again. 

September 41. —These are beautiful days— 
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golden mornings, amber noons, rosy eves; 
calm days; the trees are laden with fruit; 
the flocks of birds are gathering for migra- 
tions. Iam not wholly serene in mind amid 
all these atmospheres of serenity. Tomp- 
kin’s Ferry troubles me. I have never been 
there, but I am told that it is a very lively 
town. Iam to lecture in the church. 

I have been adding illustrations to my lec- 
ture to-day. One of my topics is ‘t Blunder- 
ers who went into Wrong Places,” 1 have 
some very amusing incidents of such mis- 
takes. 

L lock the doors of the house and rehearse 
the lecture every day after husband goes to 
the store. I ought to have studied elocu- 
tion, but nature is the great teacher of art. 

September 9th.—I have been rehearsing be- 
fore the dress-maker. Husband heard me re- 
hearsing yesterday. I had just swept before 
the looking-glass, and had said, ‘‘ The true 
mark of genius is to make a blunder,” when 
he looked through the door, and he said— 
how could he have been so cruel!—he said: 
‘* Mariana, you are a genius. When do you 
begin?” 

I shall not give him the date of my first 
lecture. I shall go alone. I might not be 
altogether successful. I recall Demosthenes, 
Curran, Disraeli, Webster, Chase — one has 
to become used to audiences. Few people 
strike twelve at first; only one. I only ex- 
pect to strike one, then two, then three, in 
the natural order. 

Have been making curves with the trail of 
my black velvet dress before the glass, and 
saying, ‘‘ The true mark of genius is to make 
a blunder.” 

Shall wear diamonds. One should respect 
one’s audience. To-morrow is the day, or 
rather the night. Shall wear asters. Fan. 
Shall all brighten up, and look this way when 
I begin to speak about the true mark of a gen- 
ius. Shall walk to and fro on the platform 
this way. I always used to admire the easy 
methods of Anna Dickinson. 

How I do enjoy myself at times thinking 
how it will all be! Then I have a little nerv- 
ous apprehension—events do not always fol- 
low the prophecy of the imagination. I am 
anxious at times, but it is such a delicious 
excitement! such a sweet anxiety! Ruffled 
life has a charm. 

Husband asked me about the date of ‘‘my 
performance.” treated him cavalierly. 
Said I, loftily—quoting Wendell Phillips, 
‘‘There are two kinds of people in this 
world; one kind go ahead and do something; 
the other show how it should have been done 
in some other way.” 

He merely said, ‘‘Oh!” He saw the point. 

I wanted to say, ‘A critic is a man who 
has failed”; but I spared his feelings. 

September 12th.—The event is past. Thank 
the stars for the past! I am glad that there 
is a past for disappointed hearts. How con- 
fidently I began my journal Fall 1st. It has 
been fall first indeed. But it shall not be 
fall second. 

I have lectured, or something. What was 
it? My mind is still confused. 

I left town early on the morning of the 
12th. I took with me my maid, and told 
husband that I was going on a mission. He 
asked where. I recalled to him the Margra- 
vine of Hungary, whose basket of food turned 
into roses. He seemed to think the reminder 
a pretty one, and he looked benevolent, sym- 
pathetic, and merciful, and only said, ‘‘ Don’t 
make any blunders.” 

The journey was a long one, and late in 
the afternoon the train was detained. 

What a dreadful thing it is to be detained 
a few hours just before one has an appoint- 
ment to lecture! What anxiety! what impa- 
tience! what suspense! About a mile on 
this side of Tompkin’s Ferry, which is a man- 
ufacturing town, is the river, and over the 
river is a drawbridge. A vessel attempted 
to pass through the draw just as we arrived, 
but the tide was low, and it grounded. There 
we were, and I with an appointment to lec- 
ture, and the trees were all aglimmer with 
the twilight. 

I said to the conductor: ‘I must go on. 
I am a lecturer.” 

**You'll have to walk then,” said he, “‘ or 
fly. Here we are, and here we are likely to 
be until the tide rises.” 

‘*But I have an appointment to lecture,” 
said I. ‘‘I must go.” 

But my words were air. The ship did 
not move, and the cars could not move, and 
there was a great bustle, and the twilight 
was fading. I was in terrible distress. 

“You might walk,” said the conductor. 
‘‘Walk over the ship, and climb up on the 
other side of the bridge. The boys have 
done this already. You might try it.” 

**T will,” said I. ‘‘I must keep my ap- 
pointment, and it is now within an hour of 
the time.” 

** You might run,” said he. 

‘*T will,” said I. ‘‘I cannot afford to 
make any blunders,” 

I climbed down the bridge, and crossed 
the delayed ship, and ran up the other side 
of the bridge like a young girl, my maid fol- 
lowing. My train caught on one of the tim- 
bers at the top of the bridge, and received a 
damaging rent. The town was in sight, 
with luminous mills and darkening trees. I 
hurried forward. It was past seven o'clock. 

j I inquired for Federal Street, the place of 
the church, but in my haste I did not rightly 
follow the direction. 

‘*Which is the way to Federal Street?” I 
again asked of a stranger. 

‘**Don’t know, good woman. You ought 
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to have kept the way when you had it. That 
is the way to never lose your way—keep 
your way when you have it.” 

I was thrown into a great state of nervous 
excitement by this philosophical answer. I 
received a right direction at last, and came 
to Federal Street. There was an open church, 
brilliantly lighted and full of people. 

I stopped in the vestibule, and my maid 
pinned on my rent train, as it was too late to 
mend it in the study or dressing-room. I 
went into the church, and hurried toward the 
platform. It was nearly eight o’clock, and I 
was sure that the audience were impatient 
for the lecture to begin. 

There was a desk on the platform, and a 
pitcher of water uponit. At the back of the 
desk was a large chair, and on one side of 
the desk sat a portly man, whom I supposed 
to be the chairman of the lecture committee. 

I removed my wraps hastily, and gave them 
to the maid; then went upon the platform in 
a state of great confusion, and not at all in 
the elegant and graceful manner of my re- 
hearsals. 

I sat down in the vacant chair, and turning 
to the portly man said, ‘‘ I am late; the train 
was delayed.” 

He looked at me in a strange way; he 
opened his mouth, but his voice seemed to 
stick in his throat. He at last said, ‘‘ Who? 
who?” which he pronounced hoo, hoo, like 
an owl, 

I glanced over the audience. They were 
very solemn-looking people; very self-respect- 
ing and reserved. : the front rows of pews 
were old people in very plain dress. The 
church was perfectly still. No one moved; 
no one whispered. I thought I could see a 
look of surprise or inquiry on many faces, 
but I attributed this to the lateness and haste 
of my arrival. 

‘** Shall I begin?” I whispered, nervously, 
to the portly man by my side. 

His mouth opened with an unmistakable 
expression of wonder and mystery, and he 
uttered the same owl-like, ‘‘ Hoo? hoo?” as 
before. ‘‘The speaker is detained ip the 
train on the other side of the river; the draw 
is up,” said he, after several gasps. 

“Oh no; Iam the speaker. I climbed 
over the ship and walked. You might tell 
them that. Iam Mrs. Freemantle.” 

““*Climbed over the ship and walked?’ 
said he. ‘‘‘ Might tell them that.’ ‘Climbed 
over the ship and walked?’ What ship? This 
is all very strange. Hoo? hoo? Mrs. Free- 
mantle? Who is Mrs. Freemantle?” 

‘*T, the lecturer. Shall I begin?” 

“IT don’t know. The speaker will be here 
as soon as the draw is down. We have sent 
a carriage to the depot.” 

‘*But J am the speaker. I climbed over 
the ship. I cannot explain it all now. It is 
time to begin. Iwill. It is past 8 o'clock.” 

I arose and filled a glass with water. 

‘‘Ladies and gentlemen,” said I, ‘‘ I hope 
that you will pardon the delay. It has been 
unavoidable, as the train is detained at the 
draw. I climbed over the ship and walked.” 

I could see from the expressions on all 
faces that my appearance and explanation 
seemed to suggest that some kind of mirac 
ulous event had happened. I felt a very 
uncongenial atmosphere about me, and was 
very ill at ease. I drank a full glass of wa- 
ter, as the roof of my mouth—if I may use 
this very unscientific term—was dry. I then 
recalled my rehearsals at home in the*draw 
ing-room, and swept out on the platform as 
I had seen Anna Dickinson do, and said, 

“The true mark of genius is to make a 
blunder.” 

In sweeping my trail I discovered that I 
had made one blunder at least. The pins 
had come out of the velvet, and there was 
exposed the fearful rent I had made in it 
when climbing over the top of the bridge. 
The circumstafce was very confusing, but I 
retired behind the little desk, and I again fill- 
ed the glass with water, as my pharynx and 
fesophagus were becoming parched again. 

I had an illustration of a blunder for the 
beginning of my lecture which I thought was 
very amusing. It was the story of a couple 
who were going to be married, and were to 
take an express train to a distant city for the 
purpose of having the ceremony privately 
performed. They went on board the train, 
but seeing friends on the outside, got out to 
receive congratulations, became separated, 
and while they were earnestly talking, an- 
other express train came into the depot. Sud- 
denly the gong rang for the departure of the 
trains—one train of which was going east, 
and the other west. The bride and the bride- 
groom hurried toward the cars, and got upon 
separate trains, as each train was moving 
away. I described the horror of the bride- 
groom and the terror of the bride on the dis- 
covery of the blunder. The story had great 
ly amused and interested the club when I 
read the paper before it. 

But it fell dead here. No one laughed, 
on one applauded. The church was as still 
as a hall of statues. I drank another glass 
of water, and wondered what I would do 
when the pitcher was exhausted. I eontinued, 

“As I said, my hearers, the true mark of 
genius is to make a blunder, and—” 

There came rushing through the door a 
tall, clerical-looking man, with a white face 
and high forehead, a close collar and a white 
necktie, and a suit of black. He strode 
upon the stage, and stopped and glared at 
me as though I were a crazy woman. I 
stopped and bowed. 

He stood there with staring eyes, his coat 
on his arm, and his hat in hand. 
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“This is the preacher, madam,” said the 
portly man, rising. 

‘Is this Mrs. Freemantle?” asked the tall 
man, bowing. 

‘Yes, Iam Mrs. Freemantle, the lecturer.” 

‘I beg your pardon, madam, but this is 
not your church. Your audience are met at 
the church on the other end of the street. 
You have made a blunder.” 

I had made a blunder indeed. I gathered 
up my torn train and walked down the plat- 
form, and looked about for my little maid. 

It was now nearly nine o'clock. I went 
to the church at the other end of the street. 
The people were coming out of it, having 
been dismissed by the chairman of the lec- 
ture committee. I hurried toward the depot 
to be in time for the ten-o’clock train be 

September 14th.—The morning paper has 
a paragraph headed, ‘‘ A(urious Blunder at 
Tompkin’s Ferry.” I wouldn't read that 
paragraph for untold gold. Will husband 
see it? I hope that his business will be very 
pressing to-day. 

15th.—Husband read the papers last even- 
ing after he returned home. I felt as though 
the earth were loose, and I about to fall 
through. At last he began to ‘‘hem” and 
‘‘haw,”’ and I wishing I might vanish into 
thin air, when he dropped the paper and said, 
**T think that Iam the husband of a genius.” 





CHATEAUX. 
4 mg are castles in the East, they say, 
But I have never seen them, 
Ten thousand miles stretch either way, 
The whole world is between them. 


There are towers in the East, I’m told, 
That catch the sun’s first gleaming, 

And shine like lakes of molten gold 
Where countless stars are streaming. 


There are castles in the West, I know, 
Afire with wondrous glory ; 
I see them in the sunset glow 
When Fancy tells her story. 
Fravet Scorr Mives. 


DUKE OF RICHMOND AND 
LENNOX. 


See illustration on page 753. 


Lie Charles I. of England was sen 
tenced to the block, as the story goes, 
James Stuart, the young Duke of Richmond 
and Lennox, one of the pleasure-loving Cav 
aliers whom the Roundheads hated with such 
a passion of hatred, offered to lay down a 
life which to him must have been very pre 
cious, and to take his royal master’s place 
upon the scaffold. The legend is doubtful, 
we must grant, but it is worth the telling 
more than ever now that descendants of the 
Roundheads and the young Duke’s counter 
feit presentment are brought face to face here 
in New York. Ours may not be a Puritan 
city, despite the annual claims of the New 
England Society, but is it the irony or the 
compensation of fate that this courtier of 
the Stuart whose disregard of popular rights 
ended on the scaffold should find a perma 
nent abiding-place in a nation whose people 
are the sovereigns? 

But the place of the young Duke among 
us is a place of honor, thanks to the endur 
ing power of Van Dyck’s art. In the splen- 
did gallery of old masters which the Metro- 
politan Museum owes to the noble generosity 
of Mr. Henry G. Marquand, James Stuart, 
Duke of Richmond and Lennox, at the end of 
the long room, rules, as it were, the company. 
There are a few pictures, some given by Mr. 
Marquand, some lent by Mr. H. O. Have- 
meyer, whose art may be preferred by artists 
for one reason or another, but noone can im- 
peach the quality of Van Dyck’s best art, or 
deny the rank of this picture as one of the 
better examples of a master. Here is neither 
hasty nor slovenly work, nor conspicuous 
proof of a pupil’s or assistant’s aid. The 
young Duke stands as he was posed by the 
courtly ‘‘painter of gentlemen,” dressed in 
black, his long yellow curls falling upon his 
shoulders, his right hand caressing the beau- 
tifully painted hound which turns affection- 
ately toward him. The costume includes a 
white ruff above the black silk of the dress, 
long white stockings, rosettes on the low 
shoes, and a blue ribbon be: iring an order, 
which crosses the breast. A mantle em- 
broidered with a star hangs lightly over one 
shoulder. Time as well as the painter's art 
has softened the coloring, and the picture 
shows a beautiful harmony of golden-yellow 
tones as a background or setting for the black 
and white and blue. In the design there is 
the peculiar distinction of Van Dyck’s work. 
The drawing shows an elegance which was 
the artist’s own, and the painting is neither 
hasty nor perfunctory, but so masterly that 
we sympathize with Sir Frederick Leighton’s 
love for the picture, and understand his in- 
dignation that ‘“‘ such a Van Dyck” should 
leave England. Perhaps it may seem un- 
gracious to criticise this exiled nobleman, 
but we must confess that the legend of his 
passionate loyalty is belied by a face whose 
first suggestion is not one of ardor, force, or 
resolution. Yet the face, with its hint of 
melancholy and look of race, has an interest 
not wholly dependent upon legend or his- 


tory. 

This painting was engraved in mezzotint 
in 1773 by Richard Carlom, one of the best 
of the great English school ‘of mezzotint en- 
gravers. The picture had been in the collec- 
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tion of Lord Methen for some time before 
its purchase by Mr. Marquand in 1886. For 
a year or two the painting hung in the state- 
ly hall of Mr. Marquand’s New York home, 
and then it was lent to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, to which it was afterward presented 
with other paintings forming the Marquand 
Gallery of old masters. 


WHAT TO EAT AND HOW TO 
SERVE IT. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK 
XXIII.—THE SMALL DINNER PARTY. 


fig een has been so much written about 
the giving of dinner parties that the man- 
ager of a small household may well shrink 
in dismay from the labor that obedience to 
such rules would lay upon her. When she 
reads descriptions of tables spread with the 
most costly glass, silver, and china, of courses 
consisting of delicacies prepared by intricate 
directions, and served by three or four trained 
servants, her heart sinks with dismay, and 
she gives up then and there the attempt to 
entertain her friends at dinner. 

Such instructions may be of value to those 
nouveaux riches who are at a loss how to con- 
duct a feast where expense is no object. 
Even for them it seems as though it would 
be easier to consign a big dinner to the charge 
of a professional caterer than to drill their 
own servants into fitness for preparing and 
serving such a repast as some of these man- 
uals describe. But there are many women 
who wish to entertain gracefully, and yet 
who have neither the means nor the inclina- 
tion to attempt doing so on a large or costly 
scale. Possessing plenty of pretty napery, 
silver, and china, having tolerably good cooks 
and well-trained waitresses, they feel them- 
selves fairly equipped for giving small din- 
ners, especially when they may order some 
of the most difficult dainties from outside. 
They need not be appalled by the list of 
what are to the majority of them unattain- 
able adjuncts, which are declared by writers 
on the complete art of dining to be indis- 
pensable for a correct dinner. Those who 
are fitted by circumstances to follow these 
are few indeed compared ‘with the army of 
the moderately well-to-do who find such ele- 
gance quite beyond their modest means. So 
let these pluck up heart of grace, and instead 
of obeying the quite natural impulse which 
ensues upon the perusal of the aforesaid dis- 
couraging guide-books to entertaining, and 
renouncing their plans of hospitality, resolve 
rather to use their own common-sense and 
good judgment, and give dinners in conso- 
nance with these. 

Of course there are certain rules for setting 
the table, directing the proper sequence of 
courses, and for the waiting, whose observ- 
ance marks familiarity with the etiquette of 
dining, and whose absence denotes ignorance; 
but these are so simple, so universal, and so 
readily learned, that once known it is easier 
to follow them than to devise new ways. 
Among the many advantages of practising 
every day the proper methods of serving and 
waiting is especially this, that when emer- 
gency of this sort arises, there need be only 
an extension of daily customs, not a total de- 
parture from ordinary habits. 

The etiquette of a small dinner is essential- 
ly the same as that of a large one. Any wo- 
man who is sure of her evzsine, and who has 
a waitress accustomed to her work, can give 
a pretty little dinner, and there is no plea- 
santer way of entertaining a few friends whom 
one especially wishes to honor. For a party 
of this sort, six is a good number. When 
one goes beyond that, the necessity for a 
more ceremonious etiquette, a more imposing 
bill of fare, arises, and this the woman who 
gives only little dinners wishes to shun. 

In setting the table, care must be taken to 
avoid the one extreme of over-crowding, and 
the other of placing the guests so far apart 
that téte-d-téte conversations are difficult. In 
as small a company as this the talk is apt to 
be general, but occasionally there is an op- 
portunity for a duet if the seats are near 
enough together to allow two of their occu- 
pants to carry on a low-voiced chat without 
distracting the attention of the other guests 
from their own topics of discussion. 

In the arrangement of dishes, knives, forks, 
etce., about the same rules are followed that 
apply for luncheon parties. A fork and a 
knife for each course, the forks laid at the 
left of the plate, the knives at the right,-the 
soup spoon across the top of the plate, the 
usual array of salt-cellar, butter plate (the 
latter is often omitted at dinner), the glasses 
for wine and for water, the folded napkin 
holding a dinner roll, the card, the men, the 
individual flowers—all are much the same as 
ataluncheon. The table-cloth should be of the 
heaviest and handsomest damask, the centre- 
piece, the floral decorations, the candelabra, 
with their candles and silk shades, the dish- 
es, containing hors d’wuvres, bonbons, glacé 
fruits, ete. , differ little from the similar array 
on the table at a formal luncheon. The same 
general plan is to be followed in serving the 
courses. The dinner usually begins with 
oysters or clams. Next comes a soup—con- 
sommé or a cream soup of some really choice 
variety. A clear soup is to be preferred as 
being light and easily digested, und since one 
does not wish to begin the meal by overload- 
ing the stomach, it is better on that account 
than a cream soup or a purée. 

Fish comes next, and this should be, as is 
everything else served at a dinner, either 


choice on account of its rarity, or because of 
the excellent fashion in which it is cooked. 
A piece of salmon or of baked halibut with 
a sauce hollandaise is good, or in their sea- 
son, salmon trout or any other game fish. 
Potatoes in some form are served with this 
course. This is succeeded by an entrée, and 
that in turn by the principal meat course of 
the dinner, usually filet de beuf, accompanied 
by one or two fine vegetables. Next comes 
Roman punch, then game or poultry, follow- 
ed or accompanied by salad, and after that 
is the dessert—pastry, ices, creams, fruit, cof- 
fee, etc. As may be seen by comparing this 
outline with the directions given for a lunch- 
eon, the two are very much alike. The chief 
difference is in the kinds of food. Those 
served at a dinner are generally of a more 
solid character than those prepared for a 
luncheon. The latter consists chiefly of pe- 
tits plats 

A small dinner should not last much more 
than an hour and a half. It. is readily dis- 
posed of in that length of time if the cook 
has the courses ready promptly, and if the 
waitress understands her business. All the 
carving should be done off the table. The 
plates should be put in front of the guests 
from the right side, and removed from the 
left. Of course whatever dish is passed 
must be offered from the left side. To pre- 
vent mistakes the hostess should write out a 
full list'of all the courses, what dishes each 
comprises, and from what china they are to 
be served, noting, too, when there is a change 
of silver. A copy of this schedule should be 
in the hands of the cook, while the butler or 
waitress should have a duplicate pinned up 
in a convenient place in the butler’s pantry, 
to serve as a reference in case the memory of 
one of them should play false. 

While caterers can be found who will sup- 
ply almost any dish which may be suggest- 
ed, a graceful touch of individuality is im- 
parted to a dinner if certain plats are pre- 
pared at home. Only they must be well 
done, or they were be tter omitted altogether. 
The ices, biscuit, and Charlottes usually come 
from outside, but the entrées and salads, as 
well as soup, and the fish, meat, and game, 
may be prepared in the house, and be none 
the worse on that account. 

Coffee is sometimes served in the dining- 
room, but quite as often passed in the par 
lor. It is never in good taste to have a large 
assortment of wines at a small dinner, Clar 
et and champagne are quite enough, or even 
claret alone is sufficient. 

When the hostess is ordering her dinner, 
she should bear in mind who her guests are 
to be, and arrange her bill of fare in accord- 
ance with her bill of company. The advis- 
ability of this is illustrated in the anecdote 
told of an English restaurateur who, on be- 
ing ordered to prepare a dinner for twelve 
cle srgymen, begged respectfully to know if 
they were High-Churech or Broad-Church, 
‘for hif ‘Igh-Church, they wants more wine; 
hif Broad-Church, more wittles.” 

It is not worth while to prepare highly 
spiced entremets and dishes of mushrooms 
and terrapin for convives who would be better 
suited with plainer viands; while, on the oth 
er hand, a very simple dinner is not the thing 
to set before a company of epicures. 


A CHAPTER ON SOME OLD 
SPOONS 
BY MRS. M. P. FERRIS. 


N an account of the funeral of Philip Liv- 

ingston, who died in 1749, it is recorded 
that ‘‘ to each of the eight bearers was given a 
pair of gloves, a mourning-ring, and a mon 
key - spoon,” and curiosity is naturally ex- 
cited as to what a monkey-spoon might be. 

Some years ago at the Hague we chanced 
to find in an old silversmith’s shop—where 

‘your Mr. Sypher, of New York,” as the 
dealer called the well-known collector of an- 
tiques, had as yet made no inroads—several 
monkey-spoons. The old Hollander seemed 
amazed that we knew what they were, and 
on our questioning him, replied, in broken 
English, that they were given at marriages 
and funerals. 

The monkey-spoon used at Dutch fu- 
nerals (see illustrations) had a circular, very 
shallow bowl, on which was represented 
a man on horseback going from house to 
house delivering funeral invitations, with the 
church just behind him. This was hammer 
ed out in the bowl of the spoon, the silver 
of which was very thin. The handle of the 
spoon was of heavier weight, and on the end 
of the stem was a monkey, half charging, 
half crouching, drinking from a goblet carved 
in solids. 

The spoon used for wedding festivities, 
and always presented to the immediate rela- 
tives of the bride, represented a bridal party 
en route for the church, and just beneath the 
monkey on the handle was a heart. 

The best living authorities in the country 
have been consulted as to the origin of these 
spoons, but with very meagre success. We 
hope to be pardoned for quoting some of the 
replies to the inquiries made. 

‘As to monkey-spoons, I saw them in my 
early days in the old Dutch families. There 
vas a monkey carved on the handle, but I 
never could ascertain the origin or meaning 
of the emblem. When I was in Albany the 
Westulo family were residing there, and they 
had some in their possession.” The only sur- 
viving member of the Westulo family was, 
however, unable to give any enlightenment. 
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She remembered the long-handled spoons 
which were given to the clergyman at funer 
als, with the name of the deceased and the 
date of death engraved on the handle, but 
could recall no monkey-spoons. 

The venerable editor of the Journal of 
Commerce says: ‘‘ A spoon with the Dutch 
was always a token of remembrance. On 
St. Stephen’s Day spoons were held aloft at 
table in token and remembrance of absent 
friends. They were given at christenings 
and weddings and funerals. They were or 
namented with the Virgin and Child and 
Joseph (with a beard), but the monkey-spoon 
is too much for me.” 

A thorough Dutch student, and one famil- 
iar with the early days in this country, “can 
find nothing about them in any cyclopedia, 
and in certain catalogues which I have con 
sulted containing plate sales, I cannot find 
anything which suggests what you wish, 
either in name or description. The oldest 
and most reliable jeweller in Albany tells me 
that he has never. heard the name. May it 
not be a corruption of monk-spoon, something 
after the character of apostle-spoons?” 

Some of the best and most prominent au 
thorities on the early history of New York 
were unable to give any information. The 
oldest member of an old Dutch family in 
Albany knew ‘‘that such things once exist 
ed, and had some relation to funerals, I 
have a spoon of the usual shape, with an in 
scription giving the date of death of one of 
my grandmothers, which was given as a me 
morial. I presume the monkey-spoon had 
the same meaning.’ 

A descendant of the chivalrous De Lancey 
of the olden time writes: ‘‘As to monkey 
spoons, they were simply — which had 
their handles ending in little figures of mon 
keys, just as another variety of the old spoons 
of two or three centuries ago had terminal 
figures of the apostles on their handles. In 
each case they were simply the expression of 
the quaint ideas of a quaint age, and had no 
other signification except their quaintness 
from any spoons of that time. They were 
usually of handsome workmanship, which 
caused them to be used as presents, or at 
entertainments, funerals, or otherwise.” 

Inquiries among the most prominent silver- 
smiths and dealers in curios in New York 
elicited little information. One dealer in 
antiques had seen specimens in Brussels 
The heads of the houses of Tiffany & Com 
pany and Sypher & Company never heard of 
them, save the reference in a recent work on 
old plate, published by the Gorham Manu 
facturing Company, which reference is taken 
from an article in HarPeR’s MonTHLY Mac 
AZINE published several years ago. 

The American Historical Record, edited 
some years ago by Dr. Benson J. Lossing, is 
authority for the following: : 

“The primitive Aryans of central Asia 
whose language forms the substratum of the 
existing tongues of Europe—the Greek, Lat 
in, Celtic, German, Sclavic—were sun-wot 
shippers. They were profound natural phil 
osophers, and deified, but did not, like their 
imitators the Egyptians and Greeks, person 
ify the powers of nature. They believed, in 
its fullest degree, the Darwinian theory of 
human development, and saw in the ape or 
monkey man’s progenitor. Like the North 
American savages, who reverence the first 
being of a race as Manitou, or the Initial, the 
Aryans reverenced the ape as the first type 
of the human race; and when, in the course 
of centuries, the worship of Ormuzd, the 
sun, as the one great god of the universe, 
became corrupted by a polytheism which the 
Egyptians and Greeks afterward vulgarized 
in their mythological systems, the ape was 
worshipped. It was an object of adoration 
in Egypt. ~ It was a symbol of the origin of 
mankind, and used at funerals to remind the 
living of what they regarded as a great 
truth, namely, human development, and to 
give the lesson that man, sprung from an 
ape, might become a god in the course of 
that development in another sphere 

‘In the second century of our era a sect 
of Christian philosophers appeared who 
blended the theologies of the East, as devel 
oped in western Asia and Egypt, with the 
pure tenets of Christianity. These were 
called Gnostics, a term of Greek origin, hav 
ing the same significance as that of Illumi 
nati—possessors of superior knowledge—in 
the Middle Ages. They regarded Jesus 
Christ, the spiritual ‘Sun of Righteousness, 
as the incarnation of the material sun, the 
god whom they worshipped under the gen 
eral name of Abraxas, the seven letters which 
compose it having reference to the seven 
known planets. Abraxas, in their system, 
had 365 powers or angels—the number of 
days in a year—as his assistants, who repre 
sented the operations of the sun in its annu 
al career in the pathway of the zodiac. Je 
hovah of the Jews, Ormuzd of the Aryans, 
and Jesus Christ of the Christians, each was 
their Abraxas. 

‘*These Gnostics became a powerful sect, 
and sent down their influence to the Middle 
Ages in the Christian Church. They had in 
corporated with their spiritual worship of 
Christ many of the ancient rites, and among 
them feasts at funerals, when the assistants 
were furnished with wine, and each with a 
small spoon to sip it with. 

The early Gnostics wore amulets or 
charms against evil. These were usually 
gems of an elliptical shape, and bearing on 
one side devices that were always symbols 
of the sun or its operations, and on the other 
inscriptions. To the consideration of these 





Gnostic amulets Montfau- 
con devotes a whole book 
of his Antiquity Explain- 
ed, and gives engravings 
of scores of the hundreds 
which are preserved in Eu- 
ropean cabinets. Among 
the devices the ape was a 
common one, usually seen 
with its hands elevated, 
in an attitude of devo- 
tion. May not a similar 
device have been engraven 
as a charm upon the 
spoons given to the assist 
ants at Gnostic funerals? 
And, if so, may not that 
custom, like many others, 
have come down to near 
our time through = our 
English or German ances- 
tors from the Middle 
Ages? In the considera 
tion of the foregoing facts 
is there not a hint of the 
origin of the ‘monkey- 
spoon’ given at funerals? We know that a 
similar custom prevailed at christenings.” 
An old family tradition that ha$ stood the 
test of generations, and was one of the charms 
of the stories of the olden times, may perhaps 
give a new and different coloring to the sub 


ject 





MONKEY-SPOON, 


Among the Dutch, drinking was called 
Luiging de monky (sucking the monkey), and 
a drunkard was known as a ‘‘sucker of 
the monkey.” When the worthy burgher 
was ready for his morning meal, he went to 
the old sideboard which reigned supreme in 
the Dutch dining-room, 
claw - footed and re- 
splendent with its high 
polish, and took his 
morning tonic of Santa 
Cruz rum, following it 
with a pinch of salt. 
This morning dram was 
to serve only as an ap 
petizer, and must be a 
small one, hence the use 
of the monky lépel (mon- 
key-spoon), or liquor 
spoon, with its shallow 
bowl. And as the flow- 
ing bowl played a most 
prominent and impor 
tant part at the wed- 
dings and funerals of 
our worthy Dutch an- 
cestors, it will be readily 
seen that a monkey- 
spoon was a most signif- 
icant token of the event, 
and hence an appropri- 
ate gift. 

Baptisms or christen- 
ings, weddings, and-fu- 
nerals made all the va- 
riety that existed in the 
lives of the hard-work 
ing settlers in the early 
days of the province, 
and in these events cen- 
tred their greatest in- 
terest. 

Reference will be made later on to the 
christenings, and in regard to weddings, it 
is only necessary to say that from the worthy 
dominie, in his black gown and white boffy, 
to the small urchin, all were bent on making 
the most of the festive occasion. And when 
a sturdy Dutchman became jolly, he was jol 
lification personified. 

In illustration of this it is only necessary 
to recall the marriage of a step-daughter of 
good Dominie Bogardus, who was to be mar- 
ried just about the time that strenuous efforts 
were being made to raise the necessary funds 
to build a church in New 
Amsterdam. The entire 
village was gathered to 
gether to join in the fes- 
tive scene, and do justice 
to the olij-koeks and oth 
er dainties which Madam 

sogardus, well known as 
Anneke Jans, of Trinity 
Church fame, had provid 
ed, and to admire the col- 
lection of linen which the 
industry of the Dutch 
maiden had accumulated 
When the wedding fes- 





WEDDING 
TLE-SPOON, 


APOS- 


tivilies were at their 
height, and the guests 
mellow with the host's 


good cheer, a subscription 
paper was passed around, 
and, under the impulse of 
the moment and the influ- 
ence of the wine, each 
guest desiring to outvie 
the other, the amount was 
speedily raised. When 
the morning came, not a 
few were found who, with 
returning senses, heartily 
repented, but were never- 
theless obliged to redeem 
their pledges. It was the 
custom to invite the male 
attendants at these festiv- 
ities to the home of the 
groom’s father, to drink punch, directly the 
wedding feast was over, and a list of the 
guests on such occasions was always pre- 
served. 

The law then required the publishing of 
the banns three successive times in a religious 
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meeting before marriage could take place. 
After the first notice there was usually a 
dance, and after the marriage, festivities were 
often kept up for three days in succession. 
It was customary for the groom, after the 
ordeal of proposing the question, to make 
his intended bride a pre- 
sent of some kind, usually 
a pair of silver shoe- 
buckles, sleeve-buttons, or 
a snuff-box. 

Clergymen were not 
very plenty in those days, 
and the marriage must be 
arranged to suit the dom- 
inie’s coming. 

It is related that a young 
Dutch swain and his rosy- 
cheeked fiancée, living near 
Albany, were anxiously 
awaiting their marriage 
day. They resided on the 
north side of a creek, and 
the hard-worked dominie, 















LADLE FOR MULLED WINE. 


making his way to unite them, lived on the 
south side of the same stream. As the fates 
would have it, a severe storm arose, with 
heavy rains falling the night previous to 
the marriage day, and the creek became so 
swollen as to make it absolutely impassable. 
The waters were rising, and its current be- 
came more rapid every hour. The dominie 
reached the usual fording-place at the ap- 
pointed time, but it would cost him his life 
to attempt to cross. What was to be done? 
He made one trial, then turned his horse 
to retrace his steps, when he was hailed by 
two voices on the opposite side, who entreat- 
ed him to remain, and which he recognized 
as those of the bride 
and groom. After 
some debate, the dom- 
inie called out: ‘‘ Stop! 
Stand vere you be, and 
I will make you man 
and wife.” In the mean 
time the friends of the 
betrothed arrived from 
the bride’s house in the 
neighborhood. It was 
a singular spectacle. 
The dominie read the 
marriage serviceon the 
margin of the creek, 
while the bridal party stood on the opposite 
side. After the ceremony was over, the 
company turned to leave. Here was another 
dilemma, which cast a cloud of deep anxiety 
over the good old man’s face, usually so 
tranquil 
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‘* Stop den, my young friends, von moment, 
if you please. You cannot toss the four 
guilders across the creek, but you can leave 
them at the first house below. Tell dem it 
is Dominie Van Benschooten’s marriage fee, 
and I will call and get it.” He put these di- 
rections in good Dutch, then mounted_his 
horse and rode off. 

This recalls the story of the good old dom 
inie in Brooklyn who came to perform a 
similar office. The groom was English, the 
bride was Dutch. The masterful Engtish 
man wanted the service in English, and after 
some hesitation, and with many misgivings, 
the dominie consented to do his best. The 
service was nearly over when, encouraged 
by his apparent success in mastering the Eng- 
lish tongue, the worthy man said, in stentorian 
tones, ‘‘ I now pronounce you two one beef.” 

** Homing,” as it is called among old Dutch 
people even in this day, is a remnant of the 
festivities that our ancestors engaged in when- 
ever their young men and maidens were wed. 

But the funeral was the crowning of the 
whole. Upon the occasion of a death in the 
family, the voorlezer (clerk) was sent for, and 
to him was committed the business of invit- 
ing friends to the funeral. He went from 
house to house giving invitations, a custom 
still religiously kept among the old Dutch 
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families in Albany; 
and there ‘are well- 
known instances 
where families have 
become estranged be- 
vause no invitation 
was sent them. 

The news of the 
death and the invita- 
tion to the funeral 
were given to friends 
at a distance by two 
or three young men, 
who usually volun- 
teered their services. 
The coftin was more 
in the shape of the 
human frame—broad 
at the shoulders and 
tapering toward the 





MONKEY-SPOON. foot. Persons in 
middle life always 
had their shroud 


made and carefully put aside, in case of sud- 
den death. The best room in the house was 
set apart as a dood-ka- 
mer—dead - ¢hamber— 
where théedead were 
placed until the funer- 
al. This room was 
never opened, except 
to be aired and clean- 
ed, and was hallowed 
with the sad memories ‘ 
of generations. 
Funerals in the early 
days were never held 
in the church. The at- 
tendance was usually 
so large that on the 
morning of the funeral 
chairs were carried in 
from the houses of 
families living near. 
Mourning was general- 
ly worn by the women 
of the family, and the 
men wore a crape 
band encircling the hat 
from the crown to the 
brim, a long piece be 
ing allowed to hang almost to the shoulder. 
As time passed on this was shortened by 
pinning it into a fold at the back, which fold 
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BOWL FROM HOLLAND 


stood out at a right angle to the hat; and 
finally, cutting off all the superfluous length, 
it appeared as the band worn at the present 
day. The blinds of the house were kept at 
first tightly closed, and then were gradually 
bowed till the days of mourning were over 
The Dutch could hardly be called a super 
stitious people, and yet they had many queer 
customs. The looking-glasses in a house of 
mourning were usually draped in black, 
and the coffin was never placed near one. 
If the family owned many beehives it was 
ulways customary to announce the death to 
each hive, else, it was said, the bees would 
all leave. The funeral was always held the 
third day after death, and in summer on the 
second day, as no means were then known 
for preserving the body. Chairs were placed 
round the coffin, those at the head being oc- 
cupied by the members of the family, and 
those at the foot by the near relatives. 
Dutch ladies were famous for their attend- 
ance on such occasions, though no woman 
attended the body to 
the grave, but after the 
corpse was borne out re 
mained to eat cakes and 
drink wine. If the de 
ceased was of their sex 
burnt wine was served 
them in silver tankards 
These tankards, even in 
those days, were often 
worth 


£22, and some- 
times more. An illus- 
tration of one is given 
which bears the arms 


of the Schuyler family. 
The Stevenson. silver 
| mug, illustrated also, 
served on similar occa- 
| 





Burnt or mulled 
wine was served only in 
winter, a sort of sangaree 
being substituted in sum- 
mer. Burnt wine was 
Madeira slightly sweet- 
ened with burned loaf- 
sugar, which gave it a 
peculiar flavor. The wo- 
men always retired be- 
fore the men returned, 
who then resumed the 
feast. 

When the coffin was 
removed from the house 
it was placed upon a bier 
at the door, and covered 
with a pall of black cloth. 
The church usually own- 


sions. 





COFFIN-SHAPED 
SPOON WITH IN- 
SCRIPTION ON 
HANDLE. 
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ed two palls, which 
were always used on 
these occasions. The 
bier was then borne 
upon the shoulders 
of the bearers to the 
grave, followed only 
by the invited guests 
and mourners. As it 
was not convenient 
to carry the dead 
great distances, those 
who had lands were 


generally buried 
near their homes, 
Rich persons who 


were willing to pay 
liberally were allow- 
ed to bury under 
their seats in the 
church, the seats, 
or pews, always be- 
ing a part of the 
family property,and 
as such willed. 
Those who coyeted 
the honor of a 
grave in church had 
to pay about twenty times the price of a 
common grave. Private burying- grounds 
within the village or town were rare, so those 
without lands were usually interred in the 
church burying-ground. No head-stones are 
found at the graves of the earliest settlers; 
the graver’s art did not then exist among 
them, and the marble and granite had not yet 
been quarried. 

After the interment the mourners and 
guests returned to the dood-feest (dead-feast), 
on which the goedt-vrouw’s skill had been 
spent to the utmost to load her table with the 
choicest delicacies—cold and hot joints, and 
all dainties dear to the Dutch heart, in addi 
tion to pies, cakes, and. cheese, the most 
prominent dish being one of dood-koeks. 
These were thick disks about four inches in 
diameter, and similar in ingredients to our 
New- Year’s cakes, They were kept for 
years as mementos of the departed, often be- 
ing handed down asheirlooms. These edibles 
were supplemented by an enormous sup- 
ply of spiced wine and tobacco and pipes. 
Wealthy persons, in anticipation of a death 
in the family, were accustomed to procure 
large casks or pipes of wine, which were 
spiced and put carefully away in the cellar, 
to be used only for the purpose intended. 

Most of the friends coming from a distance, 
ample justice was done to the viands, 

An old bill for funeral expenses has these 
items: 
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‘IN MEMORIAM” RINGS AND PINS 


** 40 gallons good wine. 
. xpirits. 

3 large loaves Jump-sugar. 
2 dozen nutmegsa. 

2 gross long pipes. 

30 Ibs. tobacco. 

2 dozen of black silk handkerchiefs. 
15 monkey-spoons, 

10 pair black gloves. 
30 yards linen for scarfs. 

7 mourning-rings, 

6 loaves bread.” 


Mourning-rings containing a pattern work- 
ed with the deceased’s hair were sometimes 
given to the bearers, and sometimes to the 
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nearest relatives only. Some specimens of 
these souvenirs are illustrated—one showing 
a mourning-ring with '‘G. V. C.” interlaced 
over hair. Another is an old mourning-ring 
in the Van Courtlandt family. An ‘‘In Me 

moriam” ring of Captain Richard Barton, 
who died 1 Oct. 1784, aged 26 years, is thus 
inscribed. An oval mourning-pin in mem- 
ory of ‘‘ Gilbert Van Courtlandt d. 1786 aged 
29 vears,” is shown, and also a mourning 
scarf-pin 

In cases of the death of an elderly person, 
white linen scarfs, containing three yards of 
linen, were presented to and worn by the 
pall-bearers—eight in number—the doctor, 
and the dominie. There are a few instances 
on record where ladies were pall-bearers for 
one of their sex. 

The dead-feast seldom broke up till morn- 
ing, and by that time hilarity had somewhat 
ceased, and the effect of the rare spic ed wine 
was perceptible. On one occasion it is re- 
corded that not a whole decanter or glass was 
left in the house, pipes were demolished by 
the gross, and finally the pall-bearers ended 
the debauch by kindling a fire with their 
scarfs 

At another time the guests were in so de- 
plorable a condition that all the wood-sleds 
accessible were called into service, planks 
laid across them, on which the worthy burgh 
ers were stretched out, covered with buffalo- 
robes, and so taken to their homes. 

When relatives or friends were prevented 
from attending the funeral, cake and wine 
were sent them at their homes. Such were 
the good old days—gone it is to be hoped 
never to return! 

It seems strange that in the Loan Exhibi 
tion connected with the Albany Bicenten 
nial there was not one monkey-spoon exhib 
ited. There are only a few to be heard of 
here and there, and our children’s children 
mav only know of them through tradition 
A quaint coftin-shaped mourning-spoon, with 
the name and date of death engraved length- 
wise on the handle, is illustrated. 

It was anciently a custom in England, that 
came down from the Christian Anglo-Saxons, 
for sponsors at baptism to give to the child 
a spoon. Such spoons were called apostle- 
spoons, from the figures of the apostles carved 
on the top of the handles. Rich sponsors 
gave the whole set of twelve, each having on 
its handle the supposed likeness of an apostle. 
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A FRIENDLY CONFAB.—Drawn sy A. B. WenzeLL.—[SEE Pace 761. | 


Occasionally there was also given with the 
spoons a handsome bowl, the margin of 
which had a fancy border of open-work pro- 
jecting, upon which the spoons could be sus 
pended in loops, either for twelve or thirteen 
spoons, in the latter case a representation of 
the Saviour made the thirteenth spoon. 

An odd christening bowl, brought from 
Holland by Oloff Stevensen van Cortlandt, 
is shown among the illustrations 

Persons in moderate circumstances gave 
only four spoons, which represented the 
four evangelists—Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John; while the poor gave but one, bearing 
the likeness of the saint in honor of whom 
the child received its name, or on whose 
festival it was christened 

As has been said, the custom was an an- 
cient one. Stow, in his Annals, states that 
it originated in the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
but there are much earlier hints of it. Many 
writers before Shakespeare refer to the fash- 
ion, and the great dramatist himself has many 
allusions to it. 

In Henry VITI. Cranmer declares himself 
not worthy to be sponsor to the young prin- 
cess; and Shakespeare puts into the mouth 
of the King the words, 


* Come, come, my lord, you'd spare your spoons.’ 


Rare Ben Jonson, in his Bartholomew Fair, 
thus alludes to them, ‘‘ And all this for the 
hope of a couple of spoons and a cup to eat 
caudle in.” 

Mr. Pegge, in his preface to A Forme of 
Cury, a Roll of Ancient Cookery, has offered 
the following conjecture as to the origin of 
this baptismal present. He observes that 
‘*the general mode of eating must either 
have been with the spoon or the fingers, and 
this, perhaps, may have been the reason that 
spoons became the usual present from gos- 
sips to their godchildren at christenings.” 
The practice of sponsors giving spoons at 
christenings seems to have been observed in 
the reign of Elizabeth; previously it was the 
mode to present gifts of a different kind. 
Hall, who has written a minute account of 
the baptism of Elizabeth, informs us that the 
gifts presented by the sponsors were a stand 
ing cup of gold and six gilt bowls, with 
covers. But in the first year of Queen Eliza 
beth, Howes, the continuator of Stow’s chron 
icle, says that ‘‘at this time, and for many 


yeeres before, it was not the use and cus 
tome, as now it is [1631], for godfathers and 
godmothers generally to give plate at th 
baptism of children (as spoones, cups, and 
such like), but only to give christening shirts, 
with little bands and cuffs wrought either 
with silk or blue thread; the best of them 
for chief persons weare edged with a small 
lace of blacke silke and golde; the highest 
price of which for great men’s children were 
seldom above a noble, and the common sort 
two, three, or four and five shillings apiece.” 
An allusion to apostle-spoons occurs in a 
collection of anecdotes entitled Merry Pas 
sages and Jeasts, quoted by Malone from 
Har]. MS. 6395: ‘‘Shakspeare was god-father 
to one of Ben Jonson’s children, and after 
the christening, being in deepe study, Jonson 
came to cheer him up, and ask’d him why 
he was so melancholy. ‘No, ’faith, Ben,’ 
says he, ‘not I; but I have been considering 
a great while what should be the fittest gift 
for me to bestow upon my godchild, and I 
have resolv’d at last.’ ‘I pr’ythee, what? 
sayshe. ‘I’ faith, Ben, I'll give him a douzen 
good Latten [Latin] spoons, and thou shalt 
translate them.’”’ 

The word /atten is intended as a play upon 
latin, the name for the tinned iron of which 
spoons and similar small articles of house- 
hold use are sometimes made. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, in 7’he A 
tleman, say: 





* Tl be a gossip, Beerford ; 
I have an odd apostle 





poon,. 

It would seem from ‘‘The Gossips,” a 
poem by Shipman, in 1666, that the usage of 
giving apostle-spoons at christenings was at 
that time on the decline: 





Two spoons at 


is well if now our own be left.” 


Samuel Pepys, in his Diary, refers to them 
several times: ‘‘And then before and after 
the christening we were with the woman 
above in her chamber. 1 did give the mid- 
wife 10s., and the nurse 5s., and the maid 2s 
But forasmuch I expected to give the name 
to the child, but did not, I forebore to give 
them my plate which I had in my pocket, 
namely, six spoons and a porringer of sil 
ver 

In Middleton’s comedy of A Chaste Maid 
of Cheapside, occurs this dialogue: 





-spoo ne of them gilt. 

In his comedy of The Wits (1639), Sir Wil 
liam Davenant makes one of his characters 
say: 

** My pendants, carcanets, and rings, 





ning - 
Are dissolved in that lumy 
In the record of the Stationers’ Company 
for the year 1500 is this entry, “A spoyne 
the gyfte of the Master Reginald Wolfe 
gylte with the picture of St. Joh 





The earliest apostle-spoons were gilt; after 
a time they were made in silver only id 
were of the most curious design and work 


manship. 
The Dutch were a nation who ad 








custom and closely adhered to it, and among 
them the use of apostle-spoons was general 
They were punctilious as to the baptism of 
their children, and the christening took place 
as soon as possible after birth, and must al 
ways be within the month, if it were a } 

sible thing. The sponsors were generally the 
grandparents, relatives of not« | f 
distinction in the province, who cor ered 


it an honor to perform the office 
In an account of the auction of Rutger 





Jacobsen, in Albar in 1654, we find the item 
that Jeremias van Rensselaer “bought 6 
spoons—mannetjes vith the interpretation 
little men) ‘‘ for f. 51,” or about $20 40 
having a human figure engraved on them 
There are rare specime! {uu ke ind 


apostle spoons in the National Musée 
Amsterdam 

It is stated on reliable authority that a 
the old silver in Holland has been b vlit 
up, and that monkey and apostle spoons are 
very rare, though the country is floods 





specimens said to be exact reproductions 
and often so skilfully executed that it tal 
an expert of exp rience to detect the 
fraud 

At a recent sale at Plymouth, England, of 
the large and remarkable collection of the 
late Dr. John Butler, of Ashford, the colle 
tion of apostie-spoons brought very high 
prices. Two spoons, one of which lad the 
Hall mark 1575, sold for j Id 
in lots of three or four, brought about 3 
guineas a spoon One apostle-spoon, st imp 
ed Eastern, £9 5s., and another with Exeter 
Hall mark was quickly bid in for £15. 
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ORIENTAL FOOT-GEAR. 


N Persia even persons of wealth give pref- 

erence to wooden shoes; but the compen- 
sations that a full purse can secure appear in 
rich inlaid-work and gold cord whereby to 
finish these curiously fashioned foot covers. 
A pair of such in a collection seemed to be 
little raised platforms, with a strap in front 
confining the toes. Definite reminders they 
were of the much-prized stilt, so greatly en- 
joyed by lads of many countries. 

Another shoe attractiog no little attention 
showed an ‘‘upper” of velvet covered with 
rare needle-work, and having sole, heel, and 
shank carved out of solid wood. 


A WONDERFUL LOCK. 


| ONG ago a skilful craftsman brought 
AJ out a singularly ingenious contrivance 

1 lock formed of rings. Upon each ring 
certain letters were inscribed. This strange 
piece of mechanism could be turned until 
the letters represented the name Jesus, and 
only when this had been attained could the 
lock be opened. 

No .wonder that a well-accredited man of 
God to whom this wonderful lock was shown 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh,. that I could put such a lock 
as this upon my heart!” Or that he cried 
out, ‘‘O Lord Jesus, engrave Thou with 
Tiine own finger Thy name upon my heart, 
that it may never open to the words revenge, 
wealth, ple “asure, but only to Thee and Thy 
holy name!” 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 

has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
ali pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
Clarrh@a. Sold by draggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 

Bornett’s Flavoring ) Exrr acts are the best, the 
strongest, and most healthful.—({Adv.]} 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & COS 


Breakiast ven | 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
} SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 






Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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BARBOUR’S 
FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 


ntthhaie 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 
Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


In all Departmen 
Mi US i C OICE.V. saa 
VOICE, VIOLIN,&c. 
Under best Teachers in class and private lessons. 
Tuition, $6 to $60 for 20 lessons; and many Free 
Classes, Lectures, Concerts, Recitals, Analy- 
ses, etc. ilocution and Oratory, Fine Arts, 
Literature, Languages, Piano and Organ Tuning. 
BEAUTIFUL HOME for Young Lady — 

dents. Calendar free. Fall Term a Sept. 11, 1890, 
GLAND CONSER VATORY. 

Franklin Sq., Boston, Mass. E. Tourjes, Dir. 


How to be Beautiful. 


Cocoanut Balm for the Complexion is creating a 
great excitement throughout the world; price, $1.00 
per box. Extract of Turkish Rose Leaves, indelible 
tint for the lips and face; price, $1.00 and $1.50 per 
bottle. Improved Auburnine for coloring any shade 
of hair to a beautiful Titian Red; $1.00, $1.50, and 
$2.00 per bottle. Send for Catalogue. 





_L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., New York. 
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AMPLE PAIR 30C 








Every Cood 


housekeeper should at once send for illustrated 
circular of “ Never. Break” Steel Cooking Utensils, 
_The BRONSON SUPPLY 00.,Cleveland.Ohio, — 


HAT Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbia think, etc., of 
WU ASHINGTON and Seattle. Send stamp to Eshelman, 
Llewellyn & Co., Seattle, Wash. 


PEOPLE! WEIGHT REDUCED 
WITHOUT STARVATION DIET. 
Treatise & instruction for 6 stamps. 


LYNTON,19 Park Place, New York 








Nervous Diseases or Fits, The Oxygen Ner- 
vine cannot be excelled, Address COMPOUND 
OXYGEN A»sSOCIATION, FT. WAYNE, IND. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 

A cream-of-tartar baking powder. 

est of all in leavening strength.—U. S. 
Government Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 


High- 





COMPLEXION 
POWDER 


is an absolute necessity of a 
refined toilet in this climate 


POZZONI'S 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 
POWDER 


Combines every element of 
beauty and purity. 


_SOLpD EVERYWHERE. 


SCHER 


7 PIANOS 


ENOWNED FOR 
TONE & DURABILITY 
MODERATE PRICES 
EASY TERMS, EXCHANGED. 
DELIVERED FREE WITHIN 20 MILES OF NEW YORK CITY 


Catalogue Mailed on Application. 


{10 Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, 


NEW YORE CITY. 
STAMPING OUTFIT 
189 IS. inches, Rope Silk 


Alphabet of Daisies 2 ae Tulip 
n | 
Nasturtion 15x6 ‘om: nate 16x7. 


matches, 
egran. Stork and Cat- 
tails 18x10. Tulip 10x9. Conventional Morning Glories, 
matches, 12x10. Curved Daisies 12x6, Corner for Baby 
Bianket. Pansies 10x7. Splasher, “Wanderer’s Return” 
12x22. Oranges and Blossoms 14x. orning Glories 13x6. 
Cattails 18x6. Border of Rose meet od en and 
Pansies 21x9. Pillow Shams, “Sw Dreams.” Pil- 
low Shams, “ ” Water Lily i4x8, “aes nice Tinsel 
igns. Two Flannel Designs with ——- to a 
Comb, Brush and Hair Pins. Golden Rod 
2 ‘9x6. Arbutis 8x4. Set for Tea Tray Cloth—Wild 
apes corner to match, also Small Designs of Birds, 
Butterflies, &c. Making one hundred and twenty- -five 
Designs on Bond Paper. Powder, &c. Tells you how 
to get a Ten Dollar Crayon Portrait of yourself Free, 
CHARLES P. PEASE, Lockport, N. Y. 



























ADY ACENTS- Send for terms. 
L VAN ORDEN CORSET CO,, 22 Clinton Place, N.Y, 








ONLY is 5 THE LIPS DISPLAY ati TEETH. 

The shells of the ocean yield no pear! that can ex- 
ceed in beanty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


S OZODONT. 


Which hardens aud invigorates the gums, purifies 
and perfomes the breath, beautifies aud preserves 
the teeth from youth to old age. 

One bottle of Sozodont will last six months. 








90 Mf — ene and Bunions all gone?” 





T am happy to say, through e — of HANSON’S 
MAG re CORN SALVE I can now walk with e 


EX ANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not Jet him con- 
vince you that some imitation is just as good; send by 
mail to W.T. HANSON & CO., Schenectady, N.Y. 

Every box is warranted to cure, or money refunded. 

Price, 15 and se cents. 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural Jaws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine proper- 
ties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a con 
stitution may be gradually built up until strong enough 
to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle 
maladies are floating around us ready to attack wher- 
ever there is a weak point. We may escape many a 
fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
pure blood and a prope rly nourished frame.”"—** Civil 
Service Gazette.” 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 


| JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 


London, England. 


NESS & WEAD NOISES 

Peck’s INVISIBLE T Bula 

CUSHIONS. bia gy 
fortable. Successful where all Remedies fail. Sold byF. i SCOX, 
only, 853 Br’dway, New York. Write for book of proofs FREE. 


weep by 
REAR 


me- 











LOFTIE’S HAIR RESTORATIVE, 


For falling hair and all scalp diseases. 
hair to its natural color. 
ists in the United States. 
monials, with photographs. 
Dr. Alfred Mercer, 


the same a specialty, 
no pay. 


LOFTIE’S SALVATORIUM, for restoring gray 
Perfectly harmless, and is recommended by best physicians and chem- 
Send for catalogue containing testi- 

Prof. Brown, 
Dr. J. W. Sheldon, 
Bradford, of Syracuse, and hundreds of others. 

The inventor of this remedy has carried on the largest hair 
store in this city for thirty-six years, and, coming in contact with 
all diseases of the scalp, has made the successful treatment of 
Parties calling on us personally—no cure, 
For sale by all druggists. 
If your druggist has not the goods, parties ordering three 


Syracuse University ; 
Dr. E. Mumford, Dr. T. 


Price, single bottle, $1.00. 





bottles at one time, direct, price $2.25, and we will pay express charges. 
LOFTIE’S HAIR RESTORATIVE AND TOILET CO., 43-45 South Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
WHSENTS. } Ww. secant! ae Kenyon, Potter & Co., Moore, a hy ve SYESSuNe, N.Y.; 


AGENTS 


. W. Crittenden, 115 Fulton Street, N. Y. Cit 





sCrean Baa Fr 


Ev 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 





ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren 8t., New York. Price 60 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





THE NEW FASHIONS 


FURS. 


Important information for the 


readers 
of the Bazar. 


A CARD FROM C. €. SHAYNE 


To the Readers of Harver’s Bazar: 


Furs have lately been the all-absorb- 
ing subject of conversation. The United 
States Government began the excitement 
by making a new contract with the 
Trading Company, in which the number 
of seals to be killed each year was lim- 
ited to a comparatively small number, 
and the royalty to be paid to the Uni- 
ted States Treasury largely increased. 
This made Sealskins scarce and high; 
but, then, for the same reasons that make 
diamonds fashionable and worth having, 
Sealskins have become more sought after 
than ever, and have a real value that is 
increasing every year. Fortunately, my 
own contracts for skins were made early 
in the season, and by my good-fortune 
and foresight I am in a position where 
I can offer my customers (among whom 
I count very many of the Bazar readers) 
an opportunity to purchase for the next 


few weeks genuine Alaska Sealskins, 
London dyed, at the same prices that 
prevailed last season, To buy on this 
basis is as certain an investment as to 
purchase diamonds or desirable real 
estate. 

Then, never before has such artistic 


skill been shown in fashioning beautiful 
I have all 
the latest styles in shoulder-capes, collars, 


garments for the ladies’ wear. 


muffs, boas, lorettes; in fact, everything 
new, fashionable, and dressy Russian 
Minx, 
Persian Lamb, Otter, 
Ermine. 


and Hudson’s Bay 
Astrachan, 
and Royal 


Sables, Lynx, 
Beaver, 
I have spared no 
pains or expense in securing, through my 


special agents abroad, the very latest de 


signs, many of which will be shown in 
this country only through garments of 


my own manufacture, 

My new up-town store (124 West 42d 
6th Avenue 
venient to all the railroads), which was 
opened last year, 


St., near L road, and con- 
was a phenomenal 
convenient 
while 


success, It for 
out-of-town 
chasers coming Dag ry the N. Y. Central, 
1, hy N. H., & H., or the West 
Shore R.R., oon step over to the store 
and buy a garment and take the next 
New Jersey, Brook- 
lyn, and Staten Island residents still pat- 
ronize the down-town store at 103 Prince 
Street, near Broadway. 

I do not send out any travellers. 
of-town merchants can secure my 


was up- 


town residents, pur- 


Harlem, 


train home again. 


Out- 
goods 
direct, thus saving the 6% usually paid 
to travellers. Correspondence is invited, 
and lowest prices will be quoted on 
Or, if New York, 
I shall be pleased to have a call at my 
down-town store and factory, and will 
show all the new styles in fur garments. 


wholesale orders, 


Ladies who cannot obtain my goods in 
the town in which they can send 
their orders direct to me, and the goods 


will be sent at the wholesale prices net. 


reside 


Illustrated Price-List mailed free, 


C.C.SHAYNE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Sealskin Garments and Fars, 


124 West 42d St. 
near 6th Ave. L. 
103 Prince St., 
near Broadway. 


New York, 
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HARPER’ S BAZAR. 








CASH’S 
FRILLING 


FOR 


LADIES’ 
AND 


CHILDREN’S 
WEAR. 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


NEW BOOK OF STANDARD PAT- 
TERNS FREE BY POST, ADDRESS 


J. & J. CASH, 


92 CREENE ST.,N. Y.. 








We beg to inform our customers that we are the orig- 
inal inventors and manufacturers of JERSEY FITTING 
Union Undergarments, and that we hold Letters Patent 
for the same. Each garment is marked Pat. Feb.7,1885, 
and al] garments not thus marked are infringements, 
for which all manufacturers and dealers will be held 
responsible. We make in High Grade, Silk, Silk and 
Wool, Silk and Jaeger, Silk and Merino, Natural Wool, 
Merino, Wool or Cotton in fast black, and Balbriggan, 
Winter and Summer Weight. These garments are Su- 
perior in fit, in workmanship Equal to any, and Second 
to none. They have received the endorsement of the 
Leading Dress Reformers in the country, ‘‘ who are de- 
voted to the practical and beautiful in women’s and 
children’s clothing,” and thousands of ladies have ex- 
pressed their une usked-for satisfaction as to fit, quality, 
and workmanship, We do a large business through the mail, and when 
our garments are not found with your best dealers, send to us for circu 
lar, price-list, rules for self-measuring, and swatches ; 
to all parts of the 





as we send them 
* United States”? and warrant satisfaction. 





This Label is on the Best Ribbon Made. 
Ask your Dealer for it. 


SMITH & ANGELL’S 


RN Bost. 


BLACK HOSIERY. 


HAR 





Switches, 24% oz., 20 fechas 
long, $2.50; Bangs, warranted 
naturally curly, $2.00; Gents’ 
Wigs, $12.00; Ladies’ Wigs, 
$15.00; Thome’s Gray Hair 
Restorative, $1.50; Blond 
Bleach, 4 oz. bottle, $1.50; Curl- | 
ing Irons, he. 
M. THOME, Importer, 











180 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 3 
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~~ a “SON 
SCRAMBLING FOR IT. 

Here is a good-natured tussle for a cake of Pears’ Soap, which only illus- 
trates how necessary it becomes to all people who have once tried it and discovered 
its merits. Some who ask for it have to contend for it and 
that too in drug stores, where all sorts of vile and inferior soaps, represented as 
‘*just as good,” are urged upon them as substitutes. But there is nothing ‘‘ just 
as good,” and they can always get the genuine Pears’ Soap if they will be as per- 
as are these urchins, Guard against imposition. 


Be Se Se SeSeSeSeSeGeSeSeSeSeseSeSe5 
FALL, 1890. Ladies’ Silk 


of the finest, medium, and lower grades of Dress 
Goods and Silks for Fall and Winter. 
The most 
Garments ever 


In a more serious way, 


sistent 





No “cheap,” 
trashy stuff to sell. 
grades will be found lower than the lowest. 


Our prices on all reliable | 
We | 


will send you samples with prices free of charge. 


beautiful 
seen In 
this or 
ket. 
Send for Samples and 
directions for Me: 


any other mar 


Send us your name for our 
NEW CATALOGUE 
For FALL and WINTER, 1890. 


Sent free to any 


suring. 


BARKER & CO., 
27 MAIDEN LANE, 
Cor. Nassau Street. 


India - Rubber Goods of 
Every Description. 





address. 


Mention Harper’s Bazar. 


to 


JOS. HORNE & CO. 
609-621 Penn Avenue, Pittshurgh, Pa. 


oO U RP about 3,000 illustrations and 10,000 


descriptions of the latest and most stylish Costumes, 
Cloaks, Clothing, Millinery, Shoes, Underwear, Fur- 
nishing Goods, Dry Goods, House-Furnishing Goods, 
Art Goods, etc., etc., will be ready about Septem- 


ber 10th, and will be mailed 

BREE to-any dares cutado Fr AQ 
BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 

Importers, Manufacturers & Retailers, 
Third Ave., cor. 59th Street, 


New YORK CITY. 
Send your applications now. 











Mention Harper's Bazar. 


DRESS REFORM GARMENTS 


IN ALL STYLES. 


BATES WAIST. 


Substitute for Corsets. 


handsomely illustrated Catalogue 


E Jersey Knit Union Undergar 
ments in silk, wool, meri- 
no, and gauze. Per- 
fection of fit , finish, 
and durability. 


Cc. Bates & Co., 
47 Winter Street, Boston. 
67 West 23d Street, New York 


Catalogue sent free. 














TRADE 


On your Suitin ye 


THE CHEAPEST AND MOST DESIRABLE FABRIC 
MADE FOR 


SUMMER WEAR 


IN PLAIN COLORS 





AND FANCY STRIPES 





. PRIESTLEY & CO’S BLACK DRESS GOODS 
Are made of the purest and best silk and the finest Australian wool. They will wear well 
and look well as long as they Jast. 
EVERY YARD IS GUARANTEED TO BE PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY TO THE WEARER, 
They are put upon the ‘** Varnished Board,” which is the Priestley trade-mark, and for 
additional security are stamped every 5 yards, on the under side of the selvedge, with the manu. 
facturers’ name (B. Priestley & Co.) in gilt letters. 
They are for sale by the principal dealers in the United States, and in New York City by James McCreery & C 
& Taylor, B. Altman & Co., Le Boutillier Bros., E. A. Morrison & Son, Simpson, Crawford, & Simpson, and others 





, Stern Bros., Lord 





| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


300 Dollars 


—I 


PREMIUMS 


will be offered to Purchasers through Hi, 
KOCH & CO.’S Illustrated 


FASHION CATALOGUE. 


A Guide of how to buy 


Cc. F. 


DRY GOODS FROM NEW YORK 


and have them delivered free of charge—when the 
order amounts to a specified sam—at prices gunran: 
| teed lower than from a: y other honse in 

| Published September 10, '90, and mailed free up On 
ap plication to any one residin f-town ; listing and 
illustrating, with over 2000 ithe graphs and wor nla uts 
| everything needed for Ladies’, Gents’, and Children’s 

wear and adornment; Houseke 2eping Goods, etc. 
IMPORTERS 

AND 
RETAILERS 


i mported Dress 





6th Ave. and 20th St., New ‘York. 


In wr this paper 


NG 


i 
0003 
NEW PARIS STYLES, 


ting please mention 


FALL OPEN 


OF 





|} such as TARTAN PLAIDS, CHECKS, pagi-errhon 








MIXED CHEVIOTS 
designs and coloring 


Full lines HENRIETTAS and 


etc., in all the cho 


FRENCH CASH 


MERES in blacks and colors 

Also BLACK CHEVIOTS und STORM 
| SERGES. 

One of the best collections ever shown. 


Samples sent on application, 


il Le Boutillier Brothers, 


418, 50, and 52 West 23d Street, 


New York City. 
The 
_ Dagon 
re 


99 


MARIC 


Fast Blacks 


FOR WOMEN’S WEAR 
In 


Fancy Satin 


Sheer India Linons, 


Stripes and Plaids, 


Lace Effects in great variety, 


WILL NOT CROCK, WILL NOT FADE, 
IMPROVE BY WASHING. 


~ 
os 
tae 


e-Marh, 


above 


1am 


ofd only undcder 


Corsets 


LEOTY 


World wide Reputation 
8, Place de la Madeleine, PARIS 





By sending per parcel post a body as 
model, the corset will fit as perfectly, as 
if it had been tried on the lady herself. 


MRS. K. E. TIRNEY, 
114 W. 22d Street, New York City, 
Manufacturer of 
Fine Costumes, Tau.or Surrs, anp MILLineRy. 
Purouasing AGENT. 

I buy all kinds of goods for parties living out of town. 
Promptness and satisfactory service guaranteed. No 
commission charged and current prices not advanced. 
I beg to emphasize the above, as sO many complaints 
reach me of agents acting dishonorably in advancing 
prices on goods and not content with the commission 
allowed by sellers, Send for circnlar containing full 
information regarding fitting customers at a distance 








and references from every State and Territory. 
SHOPPIN IN NEW YORK BY A 
lady of superior taste and judg- 
ment. References. 
| Mrs. BOBERTS, No. 50 West 9th Street, New York. 
| 


LADY OF EXPERIENCE in purchas- 

d ing goods will fill orders of all kinds for parties 
outside the city. Write for circular. Address 

| Miss G. b. MAWSON, 2015 Arch St., Philade)phia, 


Pa. 











DE SMYTIIE, ae you 
FATHER WERE ‘IN 

RICHELIE! BR LOW N. 
FLFTY DOLLARS OF 41M 

DE SMYTHE P 

RICHELIEU 





1. ** Way 

BROWN. “ By Jove! I never 
FACK1TITZ. 

EXPERIENCE TEACIIES. 


‘ Be it ever so noisy there is no place like home 
Old Son 


77 the bright golden strand I meandered away 


Afar from the city’s commotion ; 

And I thought with great joy of the splash and the 
spray 

Of quiet old somnolent Ocean, 

Alus, for my hopes for a somnolent hour, 

‘or a day fall of rest, killing gloom! 

I slept not a wink in my five-dollar bower, 

ise of the breakers’ lond boom 
Boom—boom ! 
Bo-0-0-m—bo-0-0-0-0-0-m-m-m ! 

Oh, T slept not a wink in that sixteenth-floor room 

Because of that horrible boom! 








Il 

next day to the sky-piercing heights, 
alsam-clad mountains, 
» dwell all of Paradise’ fairest delights, 

Where spouteth the life-giving fountains 
Here I hoped to regain my appetite jaded, 

In the haunt of the deer and the fish 
Alas for that hope! Like the other it faded 

As I listened at dawn to the swish— 
Swish—swish! 

Sw-i-i-i-sh—swi-i-i-i-i-i-sh-sh-sh ! 

Of the broom of the hall-maid at dawn with its sish— 
Its vile and mind-weakening swish. 


So T fled the 











Il. 
Then I took the first train to my citified nest, 
Resolved there to seek what I needed, 
Where there's never a boom to break in on one’s rest, 
Where swishes have ne'er sleep impeded. 
And Morpheus gathered a maguificent crop— 








4 WRONG 


“How yor 


“Waar, L MAIN'T GOT NO BODILY PALN. 
UBLED IN DE SPEERIT, EH?” 


Tw 





ASSOUIATE WITH THAT CAD Jones? Wuy, 


**CaWn'T HELP IT, DEAR BOY 


yet aan no 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 





Hts FATHER AND GRAND- 


I WAS ONOK POOLISH EKNOUGH TO BORROW 


DON'T YOU PAY HIM; AND OUT uIM?” 


THOUGHT OF THAT, 


Crop of winks—hence the end of my: pome, 
Which is written to show why this summer I stop 
To recuperate here at my home— 
lome—home! 
Ho-0-0-me —ho-0-0-0-0-m-m-me ! 
To show why I’ve resolved not hereafter to roam 
Afar from my sweet city home. 
eS CantAéce Suri 
‘IT think of all silly names, Adolphus is the worst !" 
she suddenly remarked, after a dull conversational 
thud. 
*Do you?” remarked the dade, meekly. 
the name my Mamma gave me.” 
a 


“That's 


** What do you think of my photograph ?” 
“Itis very beautiful. But Ido not think you do it 
justice.” 
oe 
“She is awfully top-lofty. and airis sh. I don't know 
whe it sphere she fills in life. 
‘If she is airy, I should say it was an atmosphere.” 
a 

*T don’t see how you live. 

** Why ?’ 

“You say you can’t live within your income, and 
certuinly you can’t live without it.” 

poe. 

* Thespis must have had a fearfully large head.” 

**T don’t see why.” 

“*She had so many temples.” 

encamieisaiipaprpemais 

“The Scriptures say, ‘ Know thyself.’” 

“Very true. Butit must be awfully rough on some 
people. If I were a man of inferior birth I should hate 
to have to know myself.” 

Se 
** Now don’t borrow trouble, Molly.” 
**No need to. You keep me well supplied, Silas.” 


INFERENCE 


FRELUIN’ TER-payY, Sistan Countassie 2?” 


“No; MUM MEAD AgHEs.” 


MY BOY AND L. 


My boy and I are not exactly twins, 
ut we are nearly so, that’s positive. 
It matters not the date my life begins, 
‘Twas when he came I first began to live. 
ai iiteieoaen 

“So this is your den, is it? What do you call it 
the Growlery ” 

“Yes. It's the room in which I receive my tenants 
when they call.’ 

“We can’t ee your poem.” 

“Why not?” 

“You rhyme technique with picnic.” 

“That's the way with you editors, always discon: 
aging originality.” be Bi 
“What are you eating—lobster and cream ?” 
“Yes. Why not?” 

“They'll never agree.” 
* Perhaps not; but they will conspire.” 
SS ee 


** Will you be home to lunch to-day ?” 

“ What are you going to have ?” 

“* Tea, toast, and tongue.” 

**No. Ihave an important engagement at one.” 
onetime 


‘* Hypnotism is a great thing. I can oye any 
one ; and what I desire the subject to do, he does 

“See here, professor,” said the little tailor, “ Pll 
give you ten per cent. on all the collections you can 
hypnotize out of my customers.” 








—<—— 


“There's one thing Um curious to know,” said 
Chappie to the armless man. 

* What's that?” 

“That's how the deuce you weah gloves 


———_————_——— 





‘Nature wears a great variety of jewels.” 

** Doesn't she! Pearls at sea; diamonds on the ball 
field; and whenever you see her in the country she 
has an emerald sward on.” 

ee ae 


“He was in a perfect tantrum.” 
“He must have forgotten himself.” 
“Ob no! too conceited for that.” 
antithetical 
“ People build too fast nowadays, There's a house 
up | in Spuyten Duyvil went up in three weeks.” 
‘That's nothing. I know of a fire-proof flat that 
went up in three hours, and the owners had their in- 
surance within a week.’ 
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PREVAILING MANIA. 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. “TI am town 


TURRE IS A WELL LN THIS VICINITY AT WHLtoH Wasu- 
INGTON, THE FIRST OF AMERICANS, QUENOHED HIS 
THIRST. May tiis pe ir?” 

PAT, “* Sure, MUM, THERE NIVER WAS A M4N BY 
THAT NAME ON THE FAKRUM 3 BUT OIM THE FIRST AV 
AMERICANS AS IVER DRANK A DROP AV ET. Due IT 
MESELF, MUM, TWO MONTHS AFTHKR LANDEN’ LIN THE 
oouNTRY.” 


THE WIDOWER'’S LAMENT 


I'm sorry my daughter's 4 girl; 
Her sex only adds to my woes 

For though she's as fair as a pearl, 
She can’t wear her daddy's ok clo’es. 


———.>—_—_—_ 


First Wanprren. “* Why doe& some kind-hearted 
people spoil their charities, Bill, by forgettin’ that the 
poor has feelin’s ?” 

Skeonp: Dirro. “fT dun‘no’, Jim; but many on ’em 
does it. I was offered the fine st breakfast yever seen 
this mornin’, but a wood-pile went with it.. I had ter 
say no.” 








SEA-SHORE GLARE 


HE. “You MvUst Find THIS LIGHT VERY DISAGREEABLE, Why DON’? YOU WEAR SMOKED GLAsBEs ?” 


SHE. “On, I wounp ratukr eNpURK THE 


INGOOMFORE OF THE GLARE THAN MAKE A P#RFROT 


FRIGHT OF MYSELF WEARING THOSE HoRtID GLASSES! 
(And she was not a bad-looking girl either, in an ordinary light.) 


AN AWKWARD PREDICAMENT. 
} > yet g “WHAT, SIR, YOU WANT TO DISHONOR MY NAME ON THE STAGE’ 


‘*] WILL TAKE AN ASSUMED NAME. 


FA ATHER, “ Tuen, u you sucorgp, I’p LIKE TO KNOW IlOW PEOPLE ARE TO KNOW. I’m YOUR FATHER.” 


SUPPLEMENT. 


a 








Embroidery Designs from the South 
Kensington School. 
See illustrations on double page, Supplement. 


SEVERAL pretty and useful designs for 
Ne) outline work from the Royal School of 
Art Needle-work are given herewith. Fig. 1 
is an appropriate design for a foot-muff, has- 
sock cover, or small cushion. For a foot- 
muff it would be executed on cloth or vel- 
veteen of some dark neutral tint in outline 
stitch in crewels, with only the centres of 
the flowers worked in solid satin stitch with 
a somewhat raised effect. The foot-muff is 
mounted in leather, and lined and trimmed 
with fur. Fig. 2 is-a simple and pretty de- 
sign of the Japanese style, to be done in out- 
line stitch of silk or linen thread in a single 
color. Ruled lines make a neat finish for 
the lower edge. A quaint design of lilies, 
roses, and carnations is given in Fig. 3. It 
can be used as given for a scarf end, or re- 
peated for an extended border. The work 
is in outline, with the leaves and petals very 
fully marked and veined. Fig. 4 is another 
horizontal border, the theme of which is the 
honeysuckle. It is very 2ffective done in 
solid feather stitch in silks in tones of the 
ground —* with gold — 


A DE ‘BUTANTE. 


See illustration on page 752 


TAVIDENTLY the fair young woman in 
* 4 our picture is about to make a first ap- 
po itance before the foot-lights. Let us hope 
that she knows her lines, and that she may 
not suffer from stage-fright. Her dress and 
its cessories have been beautifully drawn 

by Alice Barber, whose art is always satisfy- 

ing, and who succeeds beyond mé any others 
in giving mingled tenderness and firmness 
to a womanly face. Her women and girls 
are always lovable, and like those we know 
and meet at home and in —T 


A FRIENDLY CONFAB. 


See illustration on page 757. 

















Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes for more than 
a quarter of acentury. It is used by the United States Government. 
Endorsed by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, 
Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder does 
not contain Ammonia, Lime,or Alum. Sold onlyin Cans. 
PRICE BAKING POWDER 

CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISOD, 


NEW YORK. ST, LOUIS. 


DON’T 
STARE 


Send for our 


AUTUMN OFFER, 


which includes atrial three months’ subscription to the 





at bare walls. Why 
should you? You 
can buy ten really 
artistic reproduc- 
tions after leading 
artists, any and all 
of them well worth 
framing, to decorate 
your walls with. 

















ART INTERCHANGE, from August toOctoberinclusive. 
FOR - i 25 We will send, as fast as 
$ = trated Papers, Seven Dec- 

orative Design Supple- 

Colored Plates, as follows: Moonlight Marine, Chrys- 
anthemums, Yellow ard White, Large Panel, Cupids 


published, Seven Illus- 
Oo N Y ments, Ten (10) Beautiful 
and Flowers, Italian Street Scene, Dwarf Sun-flower, 


| Purple Iris, A Cup of Tea, Still Life, Red Carnations, 


\ HAT do girls talk about when they sit | 


by the hour together, their faces full 
of interest, their eyes lighted with pleasure? 
Older people often wonder that the stream 
of silver-syllabled talk does not run dry, 
but if the friends are congenial they find 
so many common themes that there is lit- 
tle danger of this. Mr. Wenzell has caught 


the expression on both countenances, which | 


shows that something of more than ordinary 
importance has just been communicated. 


ag ete po ay ate ncnt shag nh me fm 
These pictures are examples of the colored supple- 
mental plates given with each fortnightly issue of the 


ART INTERCHANGE, 


which is the best art periodical in the world, appearing 
fortnightly, full of illustrations and good working de- 
kigns for Embroidery and Carving, Plans for Home 
Decoration, Directions for Painting in Oil, Water, or 
China Colors, Crayon Drawing, Wood Carving, etc., etc. 

OP A copy of the paper and large 
SAMPLE C « colored study of Catskill Moun- 


| tains for 10 cents—or recent copy with charming bird 





There is no Nourishment 
in Tea or Coffee, but plenty in 


= 


especially: in 





Van Fate 





THE DRINK QUESTION 


is ever coming to the front. What beverage shall we drink to quench 
thirst? Next to tea, the most popular non-intoxicant is Cocoa, which is 
rapidly supplanting tea and coffee as a national beverage. There are many 
excellent Cocoas, but in advance of all other preparations stands VAN Hov- 
TEN’s, which is universally declared to be perfectly pure, free from fat, easily 
digested, delicious to the taste, nutritious, and a stimulant without any de- 
pressing after-effects. 

Van HovuTeEn’s Cocoa was introduced into the household of the late 
Emperor of Germany upon high recommendation. The senior physician of 
the London Court Hospital has used this brand of Cocoa for many years. 
It is strongly recommended to Students and all whose duties involve much 
wear and tear, whether mental or physical. For these reasons it has earned 
the highest encomiums of the leading analysts of the day. 





| study in color, entitled The First Snow, for 20 cents, What shall we drink to raise the spirits high ? C) 
| or any one of the above-named colored studies sent VAN HovuTeEn’s Cocoa, is the universal cry ! 4 
for 20 cents, : 9 "ig e ies Ss 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The purest and most delicious ; 
The best and most nutritious. 


VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA... . 4 BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 


CATALOGUE, with 100 Illustrations of these stud- 
ies, sent free for postage. Mention Harper's Bazar. 


WILLIAM WHITLOCK, 37 West 22d Street, N.Y. 


TSAI crose & Buckwels 
ror THE TEETH 7 | FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
‘Made fromEnglish Fresh Frais 


Cleanses, Preserves, Beautifies. 
AND REFINED SUCAR, 


LarRGe BoTTLes, Price 25 Cents. 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


Sample Vial sent free to any address, | 
DOES IN THE UNITED STATES, AND 


YOUR BABY |— == — see clbape: 


E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowett, Mass. 
PERFUMES OF 


It only needs.a single trial to convince any one of the superiority of Van Houten’s Cocoa. Please 
insist upon your grocer or storekeeper ordering it for you, and take no substitute. It is put up in one quarter, 
one half, and one pound cans. If not obtainable, enclose 25 cents in stamps or postal note to either Van Houten 
& Zoon, 106 Reade Street, New York, or 45 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, and a Can will be sent by mail. Pre- 
pared only by Van Houten & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. 


VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA ... . ONCE TRIED ALWAYS USED. 
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HENRY MILWARD & SONS’ 
CALYX-EYED NEEDLE. 


NECESSARY FOR GOOD SIGHT. 
INVALUALE FOR FAILING SIGHT. 
This Needle is made to meet a want 
patent toevery one, namely, a Needle that 
will thread without the annoying process 
of passing the end of the Cotton through 
theeye. The Cotton is slipped through a 
slit above the eye, as shown by the ac- 
companying sketch. 
FOR SALE BY 


ASK FOR "WOODWORTH'S 


ad Sl 


ee BLU LILIES 


BESSECESEEESCETEEEETE TE 















| EHRICH BROS, 
H, O'NEILL & CO. 


MANUFAC oomeiie oF THE 
| Celebrated Hoyt’ 8 German Cologne, | 

EXQUISITE DELICACY 

AND REMARKABLE 





LAZELL’S PERMANENCE. YOUR LORD & TAYLOR, Broadway, 
FAVORITES AT ONCE BLOOMINGDALE BROS. 
e + 
> CO DINE: FOR VPP | SOHN DANIELL & SONS, 
REGISTERED), 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, New York City, 
JOURNEAY & BURNHAM, 
FRED’K. LOESER & CO., Brooklyn, N. ¥ ‘ 


= “PARTED BANG” j 


Made of natural CURLY My ur, 
“‘becomi es 


LASTINC. SOLD BY | 
NATURE’S OWN NURSERY POWDER, ALL DRUCCISTS | 
CURES CHAFING, 


and keeps the skin in healthy condition. 
SAMPLE E FREE. 


LAZELL, ‘DALLEY & 00., 


No. 94 Maiden Lane, . . - New York. 


. PREE. 

Ly OP SSPERB FORM 

(62 LOVELY COMPLEXION 
PERE ECT WEALT "v 


Infants, Invalids and old People, 


“ADMIRABLY ADAPTED TO_) RICH IN BONE-FORMING AND 
THE WANTS OF INFANTS.” | F1.ESH-PRODUCING ELEMENTS. 
PROMOTES THE HEALTHY ACTION OF THE BOWELS. 
C. B WOODWORTH & SONS. 


NEAVE S : 000 ROCHESTER. N ¥ 


| 
j 
eae, | 
BFsT AND OHEAPEST, 9400, MEDIA (Pa) MILITARY ACADEMY ; Boys. | the Tilust’ 
E. Fougera & Co., Agts. 30 N. William st, N.Y. q + BROOKE HALL; Girls. Circulars free. E. Burnham, 715 State-st.( ‘Oont 1 Music Hall)Chi 


~C-G-Garnthers So 
—@ FURS —~— 
occets wns Coals @) mages 


oalder Jelerines Crevat 
det - ear ive = cigs @ prices, 


New York. 


WRITE to US ENCLOS 





INC 25 IN STAMPS 


AND RECEIVE ONE | 
HALF OUNCE SAMPLE } 


to size and color. 
ask, with prep’n 
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These are my portraits, and on 
secount of the fraudulent air-pumps, 
lotions, etc., offered Soran 
I will tell doy Indy FREE w 
sed to secure these cea, 
HEALTH (cure of that 

* tired”? comes | and all 
female diseases), Superdy?, 
FORM, Brilliant EVESS 
and perfectly pure COMPLEXION assured. will send sealed 
tan a advertising frauds. Name this paper, and address; 

Kita M, Dent, Bos 2H, Station C, Francisco, Cal 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S: 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, paris EXPOSITION, 1889. 


__ THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


VILLACABRAS. 


THE BEST NATURAL PURGATIVE WATER. 
Small bottles, 25c. Large bottles, 50c. 


 |\ 
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Fig. 3.—Dersten For CHarr AND Sora Backs, ETC, Fig. 2—JAPANESE Design ror SCARF 
EMBROIDERY DESIGNS FROM THE SOUTH KENSINGTON ROYA 








"S BAZAR, SEPTEMBER 27, 1890. 











GN FoR ScarF END.—OvTLINE-W ORK 


IN ROYAL SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLE-WORK.—{Sex Page 761.] 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 





SUPPLEMENT. 








HER LOVE AND HIS LIFE. 
(Continued from page 751.) 


*‘Oh, you won’t mind, Mike,’ 
“T hope you won't.” 

And Patty began to shed a few tears. 

**T shall have him all to myself, and I ain’t 
much company for him, you see,” said Mike; 
“but Pll try hard to—to—what do you call 
it?” 

**I don't know,” said Rudolph. 

‘* To—to keep his pecker up, as the saying 
is,” said Mike, in a hesitating, almost apolo- 
getic way. 

‘And presently, Mike,y 
remarked Mr. Consterdine. 

Mike nodded. 

**When my brother comes back?” 

Mike nodded again, and his face bright- 
ened up in the old strange way at the men- 
tion of Ulric Consterdine—the first patron, 
the first friend. 

‘‘And supposing that he never comes back, 
Mike—that he forgets all about you, as he 
has forgotten so many things in his day? ? 
asked Rudolph. ‘* What will you do?” 

Mike’s countenance fell immediately. 

**T don’t know.” 

‘You will stop with your uncle?” 

‘Oh no; not always. 

‘No; Mr. Durant ‘and I have ardioged all 
that, if you must know, Mike.” 

‘Ths unkee, thankee,” cried Mike, grateful- 
ly; ‘but he’ll come when the year is out— 
long afore the year, p'r’aps.’ 

‘The letters may reach him, and stir him 
up; but he is hard to move—a very obstinate 
man. Though he’s my own brother, Patty,” 
he said, as Patty looked up at him, ‘‘I will 
say that. But, who knows, if we do not see 
too much of each other, and he keeps his 
biting tongue still, that he and I may not be- 
come better friends some day?” 

“I hope you will,” murmured Patty. 

**T hope so,” he replied. 

He was glad that he had said that—for- 
ever afterward he was glad that he had been 
heard to say it by those two young listeners. 
They could always testify that he bore no 
hatred and malice in his heart, as people said 
he did, as his brother and sister thought he 
haddone. And Ulric and Wilhelmina should 
have known better if other people did not. 
They should have misjudged him less, made 
more allowance for his infirmity of temper, 
knowing that they were not amiable them- 
selves, seeing that— ‘Good God, Wilhel- 
mina!” 

The exclamation had escaped him—had 
found voice in the midst of his thoughts, for 
close upon them, coming across the white, 
firm sands to them, was the figure of a tall, 
upright woman, grim-visaged as he was, as 
stern, and as hard. And she was dressed in 
the deepest mourning! 

He stood up and gasped for air. And Mike 
felt his blood running cold in his veins. 

‘*Ulric— where is he?” asked Rudolph. 
**Don’t—don’t tell me he is dead just yet! 

Don’t say a word, please.” 

Wilhelmina remained silent. Rudolph 
went slowly toward her and held out his right 
hand, which she took in hers a little reluc- 
tantly, as if a common trouble, or common 
loss, had not wholly bridged the gulf between 
them. 

‘* He ds dead, then?” said Rudolph, slowly. 

‘** Yes, he is dead!” 

Mike gave a cry, more like a wild beast’s 
than a man’s, in his despair, and flung him- 
self face-foremost into the sand. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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said Patty; 


” 


you'll be going too, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


150 Tints. English Enamel. 


Ready for use, in 
Self- “Opening Tins 
Can be applied by any- 
one, Invente by 
Thomas Griffiths, F.C. 
8., M.8.A., original in- 
ventor. All other 
enamel paints are imi- 
tations. For renovat- 
ing and decorating 
Furniture, Metal 
Ware, Wicker Work, 
etc. Also for 


Ladies’ Artistic Work 


By mali, 26 and 50 
cents. 


Send for tint cards. 
‘Vitros Bath Enamei” 


resists boiling water. 
POSTACE, 10c. EXTRA. 





60c. pnd $1.00. 
THE ENGLISH ENAMEL PAINT COMPANY, 
10 East 15th Street, New York. 





Ligbig COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT OF BEEF, 


INCOMPARABLE IN FLAVOR. 
Use it for Beef Tea, Soups, Sauces (Game, Fish, 
etc.), Aspic or Meat Jelly. 


One pound of Extract of Beef equal to forty pounds 
f lean beef. Genuine only with signature of 
“on Liebig, as shown above, in blue. 





UMBRELLAS 
CUTTER’S 


Best Paragon Frames, 
PURE SILK, 
PURE DYE. 


Last 4 Years 


Cheapest, Best, 
Always Cive Satisfaction. 
TRY THEM. 


JOHN D. CUTTER & CO., 
New York. 





BARGARREN .ART CLOTH, 


» White and Cream ; 52 in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 


BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples sent on application. 


J.R. LEESON & CO., Sole Importers, 
295 Church St., N. ¥. Boston. 


72 in. 





2d, It is durable, and does not dissolve or 
come asunder, but holds its original shape. 

3d. Ithas been Analyzed by Eminent 
Scientists and Chemical Experts, and 
pronounced Perfectly Pure and Harm- 
less. 

4th. With ordinary care the Mask will 
Last for Years, and its valuable properties 
Never Become Impaired. 

Sth. The Mask is protected by letters pat- 
ent, has been introduced ten years, and is the 
only Genuine article of the kind. 

Gth. Iris Recommended by Eminent 
Physicians and Scientific Men as a sub- 
stitute for injurious cosmetics. 

7th. The Mask is as Unlike the fraudu- 
lent appliances used for conveying cosmetics, etc., 
to the face as day is to night, and it bears no 
analogy to them. 

Sth. The Mask may be worn with Perfect 
Privacy if desired. The Closest Scruti- 
ny cannot detect that it has been used. 


“SUPERIOR NUTRITION THE LIFE” 





THIS ORIGINAL AND WORLD-RENOWNED DIETETIC 
PREPARATION I8 A SUBSTANCE OF 

UH RIVALLED purity and medicinal worth—potent for 

good and powerless to harm. A solid 

extract, derived by a new process from very 

superior growths of wheat—nothing more, and asa 

F000 it would be difficult to conceive of anything 

‘more wholesome and delicious. It has justly 
acquired the reputation of being the salvator 


FOR INVALIDS AND Tit AGED y an incomparable 


aliment for the 
growth and protection of 


INFANTS AND CHILDREN; * Superior nutritive in 


continued fevers, the most 

nourishing ATU & CONIALESC food for 
d liable 
HURSING MOTHERS & CONVALESCENTS; a4, retbte 
in all diseases of the stomach and intestines, 


John Carle & Sons, Wew York. 


A SA eons its CARE, DISEASES _ 
TREATMENT, by Dr. 
ey 320 
116 cuts, 
id, $1.00. 
Ciroutar fe ree, Gives 
self-treatment for 











‘ALL ee ig _ 
Diseases. Ilust’d Medieal Jour. Co., Publishers, Detroit, 
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Basy UMORS. 


Ae COMPLEXIONS, WITH PIMPLY, 
blotchy, oily skin, Red, Rough Hands, with chaps, 
— fniger ends and shape less nails, and simple 
Baby Humors prevented and cured by Cutioura Soap, 
A marvellous beautifier of world-wide celebrity, it 
is simply incomparable as a Skin Purifying Soap, 
unequalled for the Toilet and without a rival for 
the Nursery. Absolutely pure, delicately medicated, 
exquisitely perfumed, Curtovra Soar produces the 
whitest, clearest skin, and softest hands, and prevents 
inflammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of 
pimples, blackheads, 9d most complexional disfigura- 
tions, while it admtiz of no comparison with the best 
of other skin soaps, and rivals in delicacy the most 
noted and expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. Sale 
greater than the combined sales of all other skin soaps. 

Sold throughout the world. Price, 25c. 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 

Address Porrrre Dene anp Curmioan Corporation, 
Proprietors, Boston, M: 188, 
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Honey Dew Brand Canned Food the Best. 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


The Cream of the gardens and orchards. Fruits 
packed in extra heavy Syrup. Specialties: Sugar 
Corn, Sweet Peas, Stringless Beans, Salad Tomatoes, 
Pitted Red Cherries, Preserved Strawberries, Pre- 
served Raspberries, Gave Pinms, Bartlett Pears, Sold 
by fancy grocers generally. Prepared by 


ERIE PRESERVING CO.,, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 











Aching ‘sees, pam beck, weak kidneys, and 
rheumatism relieved in one minute by the cele- 
brated Curtoura Anti-Patn PLASTER. 











The Toilet Mask (or Face Glove) in position to 
the face. 


TO BE WORN THREE TIMES IN THE WEEK. 


MADAME ROWLEY’S TOILET MASK 


(OR FACE 


The following are the claims made for Madame Rowley’s Toilet Mask, and the grounds on which it is recommended to 
Ladies for Beautifying, Bleaching, and Preserving the Complexion : 


1st. The Mask is Soft and Pliable, and can be Easily Ap- 
plied ani Worn without Discomfort or Inconvenience, 


rLOV FE). 


9th, It isa Natural Beautifier for Bleaching and Pre- 
serving the Skin, and Removing Complexional Imper- 


Sections. 

10th. The Mask is sold at a moderate 
price, andope purchase ends the expense. 

Lith. Hundreds of dollars uselessly ex- 
pended for cosmetics, lotions, and like prepa- 
rations may be saved by those who possess it. 

12th. Ladies in every section of the 
country are using the Mask with gratifying 
results. 

13th. It is safe, simple, cleanly, and effective 
for beautifying purposes, and never injures the 
most delicate skin, 

14th. While it is intended that the Mask 
should be Worn During Sleep, it may 
be applied, with equal good results, at Any 
Time, to suit the convenience of the wearer, 

15th. The Mask has received the testimo- 
ny of well-known society and professional ladies, 
who proclaim it to be the greatest discovery ~ 
for beautifying purposes ever offered to woman- 


kind. 





“T am so rejoiced at having found at last an ar- 
ticle that will indeed improve the complexion.’ 





‘*Every lady who desires a faultless complexion 
should be provided with the Mask.” 


** My face is as soft and smooth as an infant's.” 





“T am perfectly delighted with it.” 
‘* As a medium for removing discolorations, soften- 
ing and beautifying the skin, I consider it unequalled.” 





“It is, indeed, a perfect success—an inestimable 
treasure.” 





“T find that it removes freckles, tan, sunburn, and 
gives the complexion a soft, smooth surface.” 


“IT have worn the mask 1 but two weeks, and am 
amazed at the change it has made in my appearance.” 





“The Mask certainly acts npon the skin with a mild 
and beneficial result, making it smoother and clearer, 
and seeming to remove pimples, irritation, etc., with 
each application.” 





“For softening and beantifying the skin there is 
nothing to compare with it." 


“Your invention cannot fail to supersede every- 
thing that is used for beautifying purposes. 


**Those of my sex who desire to secure a pure com- 
plexion should have one.” 


“For bleaching the skin and removing imperfec- 
tions I know of nothing so good.’ 

“TI have worn the Mi ak bat three nights, and the 
blackheads have all disappeared.’ 


“The Mask shonld be kept in every lady’s toilet 
case,” 





A Few Specimen Extracts from Testimonial Ietters. 


“T must tell you how —— I am with your 
Toilet Mask; it gives unbounded satisfaction.’ 


“A lady w as cured of freckles by eight nights’ use 
of the Mask.’ 





“The improv ement in my complexion is truly mar- 
vellous. 





** After three weeks’ use of the Mask the wrinkles 
have almost disappeared.” 


“My sister used one for a spotted skin, and her 
complexion is now all that can be desired.” 





**It does even more then is claimed for it.” 

“TI have been relieved of a muddy, greasy com- 
plexion after trying all kinds of cosmetics without 
success.” 





Ss 


and is both a complexion preserver and beautifier. 
ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, with proofs and full particulars, mailed free by 


THE TOILET MASK COMPANY, 1164 Broadway, New York. 


Apply now, naming this paper, as you may not see this advertisement again. 


ww Rin BLE s, 


Famous society ladies, actresses, belles, etc., use it. 


COMPLE ZSZION BLEMISHES 
may be hidden imperfectly by cosmetics and powders. but can only be removed permanently by the Toilet Mask. By its 
use every kind of spots, impurities, roughness, etc., vanish from the skin, leaving it soft, clear, brilliant, and beautiful. 
is harmless, costs little, and saves its user money. It prevents and REMOVES 


It 


VALUABLE 









to use. 


Cheapest. 
certain. 






to the nostrils. Price, 
by mail. Address, 





ISO’S REMEDY FOR CATARRH.—Best. 
Relief is immediate. 
For Cold in the Head it has no equal. 


OF ANY Nadaan 


It is an Ointment, of which a small particle is applied 


E. T. HAZELTINE, 


Easiest 
A cure is 


Sold by druggists or sent 


arren, Pa. 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 








ETHARTSHORNG suite Rett) 


Beware of imitations, 
NO 
AUTOGRAPH 
OF 






You can live at home and make more money at work for as 


atanything else in the world. Either sex; allages. Coste 
ly outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine, 


